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ORIGIN  OF  SALEM  PLANTATION. 

Br  IlEunEiiT  B.  Adams. 

One  of  the  proximate  causes  for  the  removal  of  Roger 
Conaut  and  his  associates  to  the  green,  inviting  meadows 
of  Naumkeag  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  obtaining 
better  accommodations  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  Some 
of  the  colonists  had  now  gone  home  to  England  or  had  re¬ 
sumed  their  seafaring  life ;  "but  a  few  of  the  most  hon¬ 
est  and  industrious,”  as  the  Reverend  John  White  tells  us 
in  his  Planters’  Plea,  "resolved  to  stay  behind  and  take 
charge  of  the  cattle  sent  over  the  year  before.”^  Not  lik¬ 
ing  the  pastoral  facilities  of  Cape  Anne,  which  White 
says  had  been  chosen  rather  on  account  of  its  advantages 
for  fishing,  the  little  company  of  a  dozen  or  more  men, 

•White,  Planters’  Plea,  In  Young’s  Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  12. 

This  Plea  was  obviously  written  in  the  interests  of  the  colonization  as  a  business. 
The  work  is  lull  of  financial  data,  matters  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  fisheries  and  fur- 
trade,  and  throws  more  light  upon  “the  causes  moving  such  as  have  lately  vnder- 
taken  a  plantation  in  New  England”  than  any  existing  documentary  evidence, 
apart  from  the  original  records  of  the  Massachusetts  Company. 
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who  now  remained,  transported  themselves  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  cattle,  to  Naumkeag,  where  they  found  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.  A  common  for  pasture  was  Sa¬ 
lem,  therefore,  in  its  historic  origin,  and  a  common  for 
historical  browsing  does  Salem  yet  remain. 

Another  occasion  for  the  original  occupation  of  Naum- 
keag  was  the  excellent  opportunity  here  presented  for 
raising  Indian  corn.  We  are  told  by  an  almost  contem¬ 
porary  historian,  who  probably  obtained  his  information 
from  Roger  Conant  himself,  that  Naumkeag  "atfoi*ded  a 

considerable  quantity  of  planting  land, . 

Here,”  continues  Hubbard  in  his  narrative,  "they  took  up 
their  station  upon  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  neck  of  land,  en¬ 
vironed  with  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  each  side”.*  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  place  was  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  open 
tract  of  country.  It  was  certainly  the  inviting  meadow 
and  the  "quantity  of  planting  land”  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  first  explorers.  Here  they  found,  already 
cleared  for  their  use,  what  the  ancient  Germans  would 
have  termed  a  Mark.  Here  lay  the  campoi'um  spatia,^  the 
wide-extending  open  spaces,  in  which,  according  to  Tacitus, 
the  Germans  found  division  of  land  an  easy  matter.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  settlers  of  Naumkeag  found 
here  as  good  an  opening  as  did  many  German  villages  in 
the  Black  Forest  or  the  Odenwald.  The  Reverend  Fran¬ 
cis  Higginson,  in  his  New  England’ s  Plantation,  says, 
"Though  all  the  country  be,  as  it  were,  a  thick  w^ood  for 
the  general,  yet  in  divers  places,  there  is  much  ground 
cleared  by  the  Indians,  and  especially  about  the  Planta¬ 
tion  [Naumkeag]  ;  and  I  am  told  that  about  three  miles 
from  us  a  man  may  stand  on  a  little  hilly  place  and  see  di- 


*  Young’s  Cliron.  of  Mass.,  21. 

*  Tacitus,  (jicrniauia.  Cap.  20. 
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vers  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  as  good  as  need  to  be, 
and  not  a  tree  in  the  same.”^ 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  plantation  of  many  New  England  towns  that  they 
were  built  upon  open  spaces  formerly  cultivated  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  Plymouth  was  planted,  not  under  "the  rocking 
liines  of  the  forest”  but  in  an  old  Indian  corn-field,  prob¬ 
ably  near  the  site  of  some  ancient  Indian  village,  which 
had  been  devastated  by  the  pestilence  that  swept  ofif  so 
many  Indian  tribes  before  the  English  came  over.  The 
Pilgrim  record  says,  "we  came  to  a  conclusion  by  most 
voices,  to  set  on  the  main  land,  .  .  upon  a  high 
ground,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  cleared,  and 
hath  been  planted  with  corn  three  or  fonryears  ago.”®  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  such  original  record  of  the  planters  of 
Naumkeag,  yet  doubtless  it  was  by  some  such  informal 
vote,  by  the  agreement  of  the  greatest  number,  that 
Roger  Conant  and  his  little  company  determined  to  occupy 
this  "pleasant  and  fruitful  neck  of  land.”  So  pleasant,  in 
fact,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ancient  did  the  Puritan  clergy 
afterward  consider  this  old  Indian  locality,  that  some  of 


*  Francis  Iligginson,  New  England’s  Plantation  (Young,  344.) 

Thomas  Graves,  also,  a  professional  engineer  and  surveyor,  who  came  over  with 
Iligginson,  to  lay  out  towns  and  investigate  the  resources  of  the  country,  its  mines, 
minerals,  salt  springs,  etc.,  confirms  the  above  testimony.  Graves  had  been  a  great 
“traveller  in  divers  foreign  |>arts,’’  but  says,  “Thus  much  I  can  aflirm  in  general,  that 
I  never  came  in  a  more  goodly  country  in  all  my  life,  all  things  considered.  If  it 
h.ath  not  at  any  time  been  manured  and  husbanded,  yet  it  is  very  beautiful  in  open 
lands  mixed  with  goodly  woods,  and  again  open  plains,  in  some  places  live  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  some  places  more,  some  less,  not  much  troublesome  for  to  clear  for 
the  plough  to  go  in ;  no  place  barren  but  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  grass  and 
weeds  grow  up  to  a  m.an’s  face  in  the  lowlands,  and  by  fresh  rivers  abundance  of 
grass  and  large  meadows,  without  any  tree  or  shrub  to  hinder  the  scythe.”  Graves 
says  that,  for  cattle,  corn,  and  grapes,  he  never  saw  any  such  land,  except  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary,  to  which  latter  country  he  is  always  inclined  to  liken  New 
Engliind.  See  Young,  364.  For  an  interesting  note  on  Thomas  Graves,  see  Young, 
153. 

“  Mourt’s  Relation,  or  the  Journal  of  Bradford  and  Winslow,  in  Y’oung’s  Chron¬ 
icles  of  the  Pilgrims,  134,  167,306,  330;  Y'oung’s  Chron.  of  Muss.  344. 
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the  more  learned  divines  were  disposed  to  identify  Naum- 
keag  with  the  Hebrew  Nahumkeike,  signifying  by  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  "bosom  of  consolation,”  or,  as  Cotton 
Mather  said,  a  "haven  of  comfort.”®  And  Francis  Hig- 
ginson,  who,  with  "a  company  of  honest  planters,”  joined 
the  original  settlers, called  the  place  Salemfrom  the  Peace,^ 
which  they  found  here ;  although,  according  to  another 
account,  there  arose  some  little  jealousy  between  the  old 
and  new  comers,  which  was  finally  allaj'ed,  the  new  He¬ 
brew  name  then  replacing  the  old  by  common  consent  to 
commemorate  the  establishment  of  an  era  of  good  feeling 
among  neighbors.®  But  without  laying  stress  upon  pious 
etymologies,  or  upon  the  theory  that  Salem  was  once  the 
abode  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  discouraged  fishermen  from  Cape  Anne  found  here  a 
tolerably  attractive  opening  in  what  has  been  called  "an 
immeasurable  expanse  of  lofty  forests  shrouded  in  the  sable 
gloom  of  ages.”®  We  may  also  rest  assured  that  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  wandering  away  from  their  mother  country  and  mother 
church,  sought  and  found  here  upon  this  beautiful  neck  of 
Indian  land,  within  the  arms  of  the  sea,  that  peace  which 
the  exiled  Dante  “  found  only  in  his  grave. 

The  forest  clearing  originally  occupied  by  the  planters 


<  Mather,  Magnalia,  i,  3-28. 

’’  Higginson’s  .Journal  in  Young’s  Chron.  of  Mass.,  21. 

*  Young,  Chron.  of  Mass.,  12,  21,  31,  145.  The  name  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  was 
thus  chosen  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  peace  between  two  rival  juris* 
dictions. 

*  Drake,  Historjr  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  56  (a  passage  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  about  Conant’s  plantation). 

10  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  Inferno.  Lougfcliow’s  Illustrations,  Letter  of  Frate 
Ilario :  “Hitlier  he  came,  passing  through  the  diocese  of  Luni,  moved  either  by 
the  religion  of  the  place,  or  by  some  other  feeling.  And  seeing  him,  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  me  and  to  all  my  brethren,  I  questioned  him  of  his  wishings  and  his 
seekings  there.  He  moved  not;  but  stood  silently  contemplating  the  columns  and 
arches  of  tlie  cloister.  And  again  1  asked  him  what  he  wislied,  and  whom  he 
sought.  Then,  slowly  turning  his  head,  and  looking  at  the  friars  and  at  me,  ho 
answered:  “Peace.” 
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of  Naumkeag  was  held  by  them  in  virtual  commonage. 
They  were  acting  as  representatives  of  the  Dorchester 
Company,  which  had  sent  over  the  very  cattle  that  the 
colonists  were  now  trying  to  preserve  in  the  interest  of 
tlieir  patrons.  For  the  encouragement  of  these  faithful 
men  and  as  an  earnest  of  future  aid  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  plantation,  the  Dorchester  merchants 
who  had  now  combined  with  some  London  capitalists,  sent 
over  in  1626  twenty-four  additional  kine.^^  These  also 
must  have  been  pastured  as  a  common  herd  together  with 
the  creatures  sent  over  in  1625.  A  common  of  pasturage, 
therefore,  was  the  open  country  about  Salem  from  the  very 
beginning.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  plant¬ 
ing  ground  was  taken  up  by  the  white  settlers  in  common 
with  the  Indians.  In  the  deposition  made  by  William  Dixy, 
of  Beverly,  in  1680,  to  confirm  Salem’s  Indian  land  titles, 
occurs  the  following  interesting  testimony;  "I  came  to 
New  England  and  ariued  in  June  1629  at  cape  an,  where 
wee  found  the  signes  of  buildings  and  plantation  work, 
and  saw  noe  English  people,  soe  we  sailed  to  the  place  now 
caled  Salem,  where  we  found  Mr.  John  Endecott,  Gouer- 
nor  and  sundry  inhabitants  besides :  some  of  whom  s'* 
they  had  beene  seruants  to  the  Dorchester  company  :  &  had 
built  at  cape  an  sundry  yeares  before  wee  came  oner, — when 
we  came  to  dwell  heare  the  Indians  bid  vs  welcome  and 
shewed  themselues  very  glad  that  we  came  to  dwell  among 
them,  and  I  vnderstood  they  had  kindly  entertained  the 
English  y*  came  hether  before  wee  came,  and  the  English 
and  the  Indians  had  afeild  in  comon  fenced  in  together 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  friendly  relations  exist- 


*'  White,  Planter’s  Plea,  in  Young’s  Chron.  of  Mass.,  12. 

Thornton,  Landing  at  Cape  Anne,  81.  Compare  the  depositions  of  other  old 
settlers,  given  in  Thornton’s  appendix,  in  regard  to  tlie  title  from  the  Indians,  also 
tlie  Indian  deed  of  lands. 
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ing  between  the  early  settlers  and  the  natives,  and  of  the 
fact  that  both  planted  side  by  side.  Nowhere  else  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  save  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  have  we  as 
yet  found  more  delightful  tokens  of  a  recognized  commu¬ 
nity  of  village  interests  between  the  white  and  red  men 
than  in  the  peaceful  town  of  Salem,  the  Indian  Naumkeag. 

In  Stockbridge,  Indians  not  only  owned  lands^®  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  whites,  but  shared  in  the  town  offices,  voted 
in  town  meeting,  and  communed  with  their  pale  faced 
brethren  in  the  church.  The  Naumkeag  Indians  were 
also  kindly  treated  by  the  white  settlers  and  frequently 
paid  them  friendly  visits,  as  did  the  Stockbridge  Indians'* 
to  their  friends  after  withdrawing  from  their  old  village- 
home. 

The  Reverend  John  White  had  promised  Roger  Conant 
by  letter  that,  if  he  and  a  few  other  faithful  men  would 
hold  fast  and  not  desert  the  business  of  the  plantation,  a 
regular  patent  should  be  procured  and  "whatever  they 
should  write  for,  either  men,  or  provision,  or  goods  where¬ 
with  to  trade  with  the  Indians”'®  should  be  sent  over. 
Hubbard  says  Mr.  White  was  prompted  to  make  this  offer 
because  some  intimation  had  come  from  Roger  Conant 
that  the  region  of  Salem  "might  prove  a  receptacle  for  such 
as  upon  the  account  of  religion  would  be  willing  to  begin 
a  foreign  Plantation  in  this  part  of  the  world.”'®  This 

»Tlie-AngIo  Indian  land  community  at  Montauk,  Eusthampton,  Long  Island 
is  perhaps  the  must  remarkable  case  that  has  survived  until  a  recent  date.  Tlie 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  a  Feilow  of  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

“The  history  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  is  under  investigation  by  the  writer  in 
connection  with  the  Evolution  of  Village  Improvement  in  the  mission  town  of  Stock- 
bridge. 

“  Hubbard,  108.  A  fur-trade  with  the  natives  was  one  of  the  economic  foun¬ 
dations  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  of  Plymouth,  see  Hubbard,  110,  and  Higgin- 
son,  in  Young’s  Chron.  of  Mass.  Roger  Conant  was  an  especially  enterprising 
fur-trader.  In  1B31,  he  and  Peter  Palfrey,  and  others,  formed  a  Company  “for  traf¬ 
fic  in  fur.s,  with  a  truck  house  at  the  eastward,”  or  us  we  should  now  say,  “down 
in  Maine,”  see  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  i,  102. 

>«  Ibid,  107. 
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may  have  been  Roger  Conant’s  thought,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  good  ^Ir.  Hubbard’s  pious  reflection,  for, 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  communication,  Roger  Conant 
was  a  Church  of  England  man  ;  Lyford,  the  minister  of 
Naumkeag,  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
established  church,  as  his  Plymouth  career  would  show; 
the  Reverend  John  White  himself  was  at  no  time  in  his 
life  more  than  a  very  moderate  Puritan,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  conformed  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  established 
Church  and  he  held  church  livings  in  England  until  the 
end  of  his  days.  Mr.  White  was  a  very  philanthropic, 
learned,  and  orthodox  divine.  He  was  one  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  which  framed  the  Westminster  catechism  and 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Puritan  party,  but  he  was 
no  extremist  or  Puritan  propagandist.*^  In  his  Planter’s 
Plea,  he  tells  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  the 
colonial  establishment  of  Massachusetts.  He  says  some 
of  the  adventurers  desired  to  continue  their  attempt 
at  a  plantation ;  that  they  sent  over  more  cattle  to  en¬ 
courage  the  old  planters  and  to  attract  others ;  they 
conferred  with  some  gentlemen  of  London  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  take  stock  in  the  enterprise.  "The  bus¬ 
iness  came  to  agitation  afresh.”  Some  approved  it  and 
others  dissuaded.  The  matter  was  common  talk  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  was  soon  noised  abroad.  Some  men  became  so 
much  interested  in  the  project  that  they  promised  "the  help 
of  their  purses  if  fit  men  might  be  procured  to  go  over.” 
Upon  inquiry,  John  Endicott  and  other  good  men  were 
found,  who  were  willing  to  go  to  New  England  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  "erecting  a  new  Colony  upon  the  old  foun¬ 
dation.”  Money  was  subscribed  ;  a  patent  was  secured  ; 
and  Endicott,  with  a  few  men,  was  sent  over  to  Naum- 
keag,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1628,  "and  uniting 


”  Yoiuig’aCliron.  of  MHes.,  2«. 
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his  own  men  with  those  which  were  formerly  planted  in 
the  country  into  one  body,  they  made  up  in  all  not  much 
above  fifty  or  sixty  persons.”  From  another  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  it  appears  that,  later  in  the  year,  a  small  band 
of  servants  was  sent  over  by  the  Massachusetts  Company, 
which  was  now  forming. 

The  Planter’s  Plea  gives  us  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  en- 
enterprising  and  excellent  Compan3\  The  safe  arrival  of 
Endicott’s  party  and  the  favorable  reports  he  sent  back  to 
England  encouraged  other  capitalists  to  join  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and,  "all  engaging  themselves  more  deeply,”  the 
next  year  about  three  hundred  more  colonists,  ''most  ser¬ 
vants,"  were  sent  over  with  some  horses  and  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  "rother-beasts”**  {i.  e.,  cows  and  oxen,  from  Saxon 
hrndher.  Old  German  hrind) .  The  widening  fame  of  En¬ 
dicott’s  good  government  and  of  the  success  of  the  col¬ 
ony  "began  to  awaken  the  spirits  of  some  persons  of  com¬ 
petent  estates,  not  formerly  engaged.”  Being  "without 
any  useful  employment  at  home”  and  thinking  to  be  ser¬ 
viceable  ill  planting  a  colony  in  New  England,  such  men, 
of  whom  doubtless  John  Wiiithrop,  Matthew  Cradock,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Dudley 
are  good  types,  joined  the  Massachusetts  Comiiany,  prob¬ 
ably  with  some  remote  intention  of  going  out  to  America,- 
jiistas  Englishmen  now  go  out  to  India  or  Australia.  We 
may  add  in  passing  that  Matthew  Cradock,  the  first  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Company  and  the  predecessor  of  Wiiithrop, 
never  came  to  America  at  all,  but  he  sent  out  many  ser¬ 
vants  who  started  for  him  a  plantation  of  2500  acres 
ontheMystick  River  (Medford)  and  impaled  for  him  a 
deer-park  :  he  had  his  own  business-agent  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  invested  capital  in  ship-building,  in  the  fisher- 

In  tlie  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  3  and  4  Edw.  vi.,  we  have  found  “An  Act  for 
the  bu^inge  of  Uotlier  Beasts  and  Cattell". 
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ies,  and  in  the  fur-trade.^®  Mr.  White  sa3’’s  that  other 
people,  "seeing  such  men  of  good  estates”  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  some  out  of  attachment  to  these  parties  and 
"others  upon  other  respects”  (presumably  religious 
grounds),  united  with  them.  Thus  the  Company  was 
formed  and  a  competent  number  of  persons  were  secured 
to  embark  for  New  England. 

Ministers  were  provided  by  the  Company  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Even  the  Dorchester  merchants  hired  a  minis¬ 
ter.  Messrs.  Bright  (who  was  devoted  to  the  established 
church),  Iligginson,  and  Skelton  (who  were  Puritans  still 
in  the  Church)  went  out  to  New  England,  not  as  voluntary 
missionaries,  but  upon  veiy  good  contracts  for  those 
times,  before  men  were  passing  rich,  on  £  40  a  3’ear. 
Higginson  was  to  have  £30  for  his  outfit,  £10  for  books, 
free  transport  to  New  England,  a  house,  glebe-lands  and 
fire-wood,  the  milk  of  two  cows,  and  £30  a  year  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  "if  he  shall  not  like  to 
continue,”  he  was  t()  have  free  passage  home.  Provision 
was  made  for  his  wife  and  children,  in  case  he  should  die. 
It  is  vei\v  curious  to  note  in  the  records  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Company,  the  items  there  entered  for  the  outfit  of  the 
colony  :  jMinisters,  men  skilful  in  making  pitch  and  salt, 
vine  planters,  ^  patent  under  seal,  wheat,  lye,  barleys 
oats,  stones  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  potatoes,  hoi)-roots,  hemp, 
flax,  tame  turkey's,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  pewter  bottles, 
pint  and  quart  measures,  brass  ladles,  spoons,  kettles, 

**  Yduiig’s  Cliroii.  of  Mass.,  l:{7. 

’“Eiiclicott  wanted ‘•rreiicliiiien  — experienced  in  planting  vines.”  The  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  letter  to  the  (iovernor,  said  they  liad  made  diligent  inqniry,  but  conid 
not  get  hold  of  any  of  tliat  nation.  “Xevertlieless”,  they  say,  ‘‘God  hath  not  left 
us  altogether  unprovided  of  a  man  [Mr.  Graves]  able  to  undertake  that  work,”  t.  e. 
labor  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Mas.s.  Co.  Governor  Endicott  planted  a  vineyard 
of  his  own  in  Salem.  Governor  Winthrop  agreed  to  plant  a  vineyard  upon  so- 
called  Conant’s  Island,  aflerward.s  the  Governor’s  Garden  or  Governor’s  Island, 
the  yearly  rent  of  which  was  to  be  a  hog.shead  of  the  best  wyne  that  shall  grow 
there,”  payment  to  begin  after  the  death  of  the  Governor  I  (Mass.  Col.  Uec.,  1,94, 
139;  cf.  Young’s  Chron.  of  Ma.s8.,  152.) 
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arms  and  apparel  for  100  men,  45  tun  of  beer,  and  six 
tuns  of  water,  20  gallons  of  Spanish  wine,  20  gallons  of 
aqua  vitae  and  20  gallons  of  oil  — this  for  one  ship  with 
a  hundred  passengers ! 

When  Higginson  and  three  ship  loads  of  emigrants 
reached  Naumkeag  in  June,  1629,  there  were  found  living 
under  Endicott’s  government  about  one  hundred  planters. 
"We  brought  with  us,”  says  Higginson,  who  does  not 
count  servants,^  "about  two  hundred  passengers  and  plant¬ 
ers  more,  which,  by  common  consent  of  the  old  planters, 
were  all  combined  together  into  one  body  politic,  under  the 
same  Governor.  There  are  in  all  of  us,  both  old  and  new 
planters,  about  three  hundred,  whereof  two  hundred  of 
them  are  settled  at  Nehum-kek  now  called  Salem,  and 
the  rest  have  planted  themselves  at  Masathulets  Bay,  be¬ 
ginning  to  build  a  town  there,  which  we  do  call  Cherton 
or  Charles  town.  We  that  are  settled  at  Salem  make 
what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses,  so  that  within  a  short 
time  we  shall  have  a  foir  town.”“  This  account  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  end  of  September,  1629,  so  that  it  appears 
the  town-life  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  already  be- 
ffinninff  to  bud  and  blossom  in  the  Avilderness. 

The  appearance  of  Salem  at  the  time  of  Iligginson’s 
arrival  is  pleasantly  described  by  that  entertaining  divine. 


**  Mass.  Col.  Records,  i,  23-7. 

Barry,  History  of  Mass.,  1,  165.  Barry  thinks  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty  servants  sent  over  to  Salem. 

“  “New  England’s  Plantation,  Or  a  Short  and  Trve  Description  of  the  Com¬ 
modities  and  Discommodities  of  that  Countrey,  Written  by  Mr.  Higgeson,  a  reu- 
erend  Diuine  there  resident.  Whcreunto  is  added  a  Letter,  scut  by  Mr.  Graucs, 
an  Enginere,  out  of  New-England.  Tlie  third  Edition,  enlarged  I”  (See  Young’s 
Chron.  of  Mass.,  268-9).  The  publisher,  in  a  prefatory  note,  says  the  work  was 
“not  intended  for  the  press.”  “Itwas  written  by  a  reverend  divine  now  there  living, 
who  only  sent  it  to  some  friends  here  which  were  desirous  of  his  Relations.” 
Possibly  the  letter  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  professional  engineer,  wl)o  was  employed 
by  the  Company,  was  also  not  intended  for  publication,  but  his  brief  report  and 
Higginson’s  long  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  plantation  quickly  found 
their  way  into  print.  Higginson’s  glowing  sketch  went  through  three  editions 
in  a  single  year,  showing  a  marked  public  interest  in  tlie  fortunes  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  colony. 
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who  though  perhaps  a  trifle  inclined  to  view  the  colonial 
fields  of  Massachusetts  through  benignant  glasses,  can  be 
safely  followed  in  local  matters  which  he  must  have  regarded 
with  tolerably  clear  vision.  "  When  we  came  first  to  Ne- 
huni-kek,”  he  says  very  simply,  "we  found  about  half  a 
score  houses,  and  a  fair  house  newly  built  for  the  Governor.” 
The  Governor  had  a  garden  with  lot  of  green  pease  grow¬ 
ing  in  it,  as  good  as  were  ever  seen  in  England.  There 
were  also  in  the  plantation  plenty  of  turnips,  parsnips, 
carrots,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers.  The  Governor  had 
planted  a  vineyard  with  great  hope  of  increase.  An 
abundance  of  corn  was  growing.  The  planters  hoped 
that  year  to  harvest  more  than  a  hundred  fold.  Higginson 
says  it  is  almost  incredible  what  great  crops  of  Indian 
corn  the  planters  have  raised.  One  man  told  him  that 
from  the  setting  of  thirteen  gallons  of  corn  he  had  had  an 
increase  of  fifty-two  hogsheads,  every  hogshead  holding 
seven  bushels,  London  measure,  and  every  bushel  had 
been  sold  to  the  Indians  for  an  amount  of  beaver  skins 
equivalent  to  eighteen  shillings.  Thus,  from  thirteen 
gallons  of  corn,  worth  six  shillings,  eight  pence,  reckons 
the  good  minister,  a  single  farmer  made  in  one  year  about 
£327,  or  over  $1,500.  We  must  make  allowance  for 
good-natured  ministerial  arithmetic  and  for  the  use  of  a 
very  large  sized  fish  as  fertilizer  in  every  hill  of  the  old 
planters’  corn,  but  we  may,  with  probable  truth,  picture 
to  ourselves  a  tolerably  flourishing  plantation  made  up  of 
individual  gardens  and  home-lots.  We  know  that  the 
old  planters  took  up  lands  for  themselves  from  the  fact 
that  Governor  Endicott  was  instructed  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Company  in  the  spring  of  1629,  to  allow  the  first 
comers  to  keep  "those  lands  w®**  formerly  they  have 
manured  and  the  above  account  of  the  success  of  one 
planter  would  indicate  th..t  at  least  the  arable  lands  were 


M  Mass.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  388. 
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occupied  in  sevemlty.  Hijrginson  gives  us  to  understand 
that  even  servants  were  to  enjoy  each  the  use  of  fifty 
acres.  Some  intimation,  thereupon,  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  ^lassachusetts  Company,  May  19,  1629  (whereby 
each  adventurer  in  the  common  stock  was  to  have  fifty 
acres  for  every  member  of  his  family  and  for  every  servant 
transported)^*  appears  already  to  have  reached  the  planta¬ 
tion.  There  was  land  enough  for  all.  "Great  ])ity  it  is,” 
says  Higginson,  "to  see  so  much  good  ground  for  corn 
and  for  grass  as  any  is  under  the  heavens,  to  lie  alto¬ 
gether  unoccupied,  when  so  many  honest  men  and  their 
families  in  Old  England,  through  the  populousness  there¬ 
of,  do  make  very  hard  shift  to  live  one  by  the  other.” 
The  Indians  do  not  object  to  the  coming  and  planting  of 
the  English  here,  because  there  is  an  abundance  of 
ground  which  the  Indians  can  neither  use  nor  possess. 
This  land,  he  asserts,  is  fitted  "  for  pasture  or  for  plough 
or  meadow  ground.”  As  for  wood,  a  poor  servant  may 
have  more  timber  and  fuel  than  could  many  a  nobleman 
in  England.  Nay,  all  Europe  could  not  afford  to  make 
so  great  fires  as  New  England.  And  as  for  fresh  water, 
he  continues,  the  country  is  fidl  of  dainty  springs,  and 
some  great  rivers,  and  some  lesser  brooks.  Near  Salem 
we  have  as  fine  clear  water  as  we  could  desire,  and  we 
can  dig  wells  and  find  water  wherever  we  please.*® 

Iligginson’s  account  of  the  attractions  of  Salem  is  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  William  Wood,  who  came 
over  to  this  country  with  Higginson,  for  a  tour  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  wrote  a  very  good  description  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns  that  were  planted  before  his  return  to 
England  in  August,  1633.  Wood’s  account  of  Salem  is 
not  quite  so  flattering  to  local  pride,  but  it  enables  the 
reader  to  obtain  a  very  matter-of-fact  picture,  entirely 


so  Ibid,  43. 

soiliggiuBon,  New  England’s  Plantation  (in  Young’s  Cbron.  of  Mass.,  242-C4). 
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free  from  any  suspicion  of  couleur  de  rose.  "  Four  miles 
north-east  from  Saugus,”  says  Wood,  "lieth  Salem,  which 
stands  on  the  middle  of  a  neck  of  land  very  pleasantly, 
having  a  South  river  on  the  one  side,  and  a  North  river 
on  the  other  side.  Upon  this  neck,  where  the  most  of 
the  houses  stand,  is  very  bad  and  sandy  ground.  Yet, 
for  seven  years  together,  it  hath  brought  forth  exceeding 
good  corn,  by  being  fished  but  every  third  year.  In 
some  places  is  very  good  ground,  and  very  good  timber, 
and  divers  springs  hard  by  the  sea-side.  Here,  likewise, 
is  store  of  fish,  as  basses,  eels,  lobsters,  clams,  &c. 
Although  their  land  be  none  of  the  best,  yet  beyond  those 
rivers  is  a  very  good  soil,  where  they  have  taken  farms, 
and  get  their  hay,  and  plant  their  corn.  There  they 
cross  these  rivers  with  small  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
whole  pine  trees,  being  about  two  foot  and  a  half  over, 
and  twenty  foot  long.  In  these  likewise  they  go  a  fowl¬ 
ing,  sometimes  two  leagues  to  sea.  There  be  more  ca¬ 
noes*^  in  this  town,  than  in  all  the  whole  Patent ;  every 
household  having  a  water-horse  or  two.  The  town  wants 
an  aleivife  river,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  It  hath 
two  good  harbours,  the  one  being  called  Winter,  and  the 
other  Summer  harbour,  which  lieth  within  Derby’s  fort ; 
which  place,  if  it  were  well  fortified,  might  keep  ships 
from  landing  of  forces  in  any  of  these  two  places.”^ 

In  this  sketch  of  primitive  Salem  we  see  foreshadowed 
a  rising  city  by  the  sea.  These  rude  gondolas  plying 
across  the  rivers  and  up  and  down  the  harbor  represent 
for  a  simple  agrarian  folk  that  same  in-dwelling  maritime 
spirit  which  gradually  transformed  the  rude  fisherman  of 
the  Adriatic  lagoons  into  merchant  princes,  trading  with 
the  Eastern  Empire  as  the  merchants  of  Salem  were  des¬ 
tined  to  trade  with  the  farthest  Orient.  The  beijinninj; 

o  c3 

>7  In  l(i3(j,  ItogcrCoiiiint  was  on  tlie  committee  I'or  inspectingthe  canoes  of  Salem. 

William  Wood,  New  England’s  Prospect,  in  Young’s  Clirou.  of  Mass.,  400-10. 
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of  Salem’s  foreign  trade  was  precisely  like  that  of  Venice, 
namely,  furnishing  salt  fish  to  Catholic  countries,  a  trade 
which  developed  into  the  import  of  silks  and  spices  of 
the  Orient.  In  a  recent  poem  by  a  son  of  Salem,  who 
looks  back  upon  the  first  settlement  of  this  place  through 
the  field-glass  of  History,  the  bard  exclaims 

Yonder  we  see  from  tlie  North  River  shore 
The  farmers  of  the  region  paddling  o’er ! 

And  the  poet-sculptor  Story,  living  under  dreamy 
Italian  skies,  has  sung  of  Salem  his  native  town. 

Ah  me,  how  many  an  autumn  day 

We  watched  with  palpitating  breast 
Some  stately  ship,  from  India  or  Cathay, 

Laden  with  spicy  odours  from  the  East, 

Come  sailing  up  the  bay 


From  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  Cliarles  T.  Brooks,  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  Endicott,  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Essex  Institute,  xt,212. 

»»  From  an  ode  by  William  W.  Story,  on  the  above  occasion,  ibid,  236. 

The  Visitor’s  Guide  to  Salem  (H.  P.  Ives,  1880)  says,  page  6,  “S.'ilcm  has  had  a 
most  remarkable  commercial  recoi’d.  In  1825  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  vessels  owned  in  Salem.  In  1833  there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  engaged 
in  foreign  trade.  Salem  ‘led  the  way  from  New  England  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  India  and  Chinn.  Her  vessels  were  the  first  from 
this  country  to  display  tlie  American  flag  and  open  trade  with  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Zanzibar,  and  Sumatra;  with  Calcutta  and  Bombay;  with  Batavia  and  Arabia; 
with  Madagascar  and  Australia.’” 

The  Rev.  Cliarles  T.  Brooks  has  put  into  verse  a  story  familiar  to  Salem  people 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  city  as  viewed  in  the  imagination  of  the  Orient. 

Some  native  merchant  of  tlie  East,  they  say, 

(Whether  Canton,  Calcutta  or  Bombay), 

Had  in  his  counting-room  a  map,  whereon 
Across  the  Held  in  capitals  was  drawn 
The  name  of  Salem,  meant  to  represent 
That  Salem  was  the  Western  Continent, 

Wliile  in  an  upper  corner  was  put  down 
A  dot  named  Boston,  SALEM’S  lending  town.  Ibid,  213. 

On  the  subject  of  Salem’s  oriental  trade,  see  article  by  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  on 
“Old  Channels  of  Trade,"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Inst.,  ii,  145-151;  and  “The 
port  of  Salem,”  by  the  same  writer.  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  x,  pp.  52-72,  and  G.  F. 
Cheever’s  “Remarks  on  the  Commerce  of  Salem,  1626-1740,”  in  the  Hist.  Coll,  of 
Essex  Inst.,  i,  67,  77,  117;  also,  see ‘‘Life  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,”  Freeman  Hunt’s 
“Lives  of  American  merchants,  New  York,  1858”  vol.  ii,  pp.  17-100,  and  “Historical 
Sketch  of  Salem,”  by  Osgood  and  Batchelder,  Institute  Press,  1879,  chap,  viii,  p. 
12(i-227,  and  a  Letter  of  Robert  8.  Rantoul  to  the  National  Board  of  Health,  Salem, 
March,  1882,  on  the  “Early  Quarantine  Arrangements  of  Salem,”  Essex  Inst.  Bul¬ 
letin,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  1-56. 
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By  IIeruert  B.  Adams. 


The  situation  of  the  original  houselots  of  the  Old  Plant¬ 
ers  of  Salem  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation 
and  some  friendly  controver.sy  among  local  antiquaries 
and  historians.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development 
of  correct  views  from  earlier  but  erroneous  opinions. 
The  Reverend  William  Bentley,  in  his  Description  and 
History  of  Salem,  published  by  the  ^Massachusetts  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  in  1800,  says,  "when  Francis  Higginson  ar¬ 
rived  in  1629,  there  were  only  six  houses,  besides  that  of 
Governor  Endicott,  and  these  were  not  on  the  land  now 
called  Salem^^  What  authority  Mr.  Bentley  had  for  this 
latter  statement  does  not  appear  in  his  monograph.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  had  in  mind  some  local  tradition  connected  with  the 
locality  of  the  Old  Planters’  Common  Meadow,  which  of 
course  lay  Avithout  the  village.  Following  upon  !Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley’s  track,  in  1835,  came  Robert  Rantoul,  sr.,  Avith  his 
Memoranda  of  Beverly,  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Avhereiu  he  states  very  positively,  "Ro¬ 
ger  Conant,  John  Woodberry  and  Peter  Palfry  first  settled 
in  1626,  on  the  neck  of  land  between  Collin’s  Cove  on 
the  south,  and  the  North  river  on  the  north,  in  Salem. 
Bridge  Street,  leading  from  the  compact  part  of  Salem  to 
Essex  (Beverly)  Bridge,  runs  over  this  neck  of  land. 
Their  first  houses  were  near  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and 
their  lots  running  from  the  river  across  the  neck  to  Col¬ 
lin’s  Cove.”  ^  This  firmly  planted  opinion  seems  to  have 


*  Collections  of  tbe  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ist  Series,  vi,  231. 

‘  Ihiil,  3il  series,  vii,  251.  Also  Hist.  Cull.  Essex  Inst.,  xviii,  307-S. 
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held  its  ground  in  Salem  until  a  very  recent  date.  Even 
Mr.  Phippen,  in  his  admii-ahle  sketch  of  the  Old  Planters, 
accepted  the  traditional  notion,  with  certain  modifications, 
suggestive  of  the  real  truth.  He  says,  "The  Old  Planters 
appear  to  have  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  peninsula 
lying  between  the  North  River  and  Collin’s  Cove ;  and 
they  may  not  have  been  strangers  to  that  larger  peninsula 
beyond,  which  ajtericards  became  the  centre  of  the  town”^ 
In  1859  came  the  full  development  and  substantiation 
of  this  Latter  view  by  Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  who  made 
a  most  thorough  examination  of  old  deeds  and  land  titles 
and  established  the  position,  now  cordially  accepted  by 
Mr.  Phippen,^  that  "the  old  Planters  occupied  that  portion 
of  our  territory  which  has  ever  remained  the  nucleus  and 
central  body  of  the  towii.”*^  Mr.  Upham,  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  First  Houses  in  Salem,  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  gives  most  conclusive 
proof®  of  this  assertion.  His  results  maybe  summed  up 
in  the  following  statement :  "The  manner  in  which  the 
house  lots  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  were  originally 
laid  out,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  earliest  settlement  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Elm  street  and  Washington  street 
upon  the  South  river.  Between  these  streets  the  lots 
were  small,  irregular,  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
upon  Avhich  the  rest  of  the  town  was  laid  out.  East  of 
there,  all  along  the  South  river  to  the  Neck,  house-lots 
were  laid  outrunning  back  from  the  river;  and  along  the 
North  river,  west  of  North  street  were  larger  house-lots, 
also  running  back  from  that  river.  Essex  street  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  way  that  came  gradually  into  use  along  the  ends 
of  these  lots ;  and  as  they  were  all  of  the  same  depth  from 


*  Hist.  Coll,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  i,  103. 

*  nullelin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  i.  51.  ^  51. 

*  See  especially  ii,  3.'{-3(>,  40-53.  These  .articles  extend  through  two  volumes  of 
the  Bulletin,  i,  37,53, 73,  120  and  145,  et  $eij.  ii,  35,  40. 
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the  river  this  street  acquired,  and  has  retained  the  same 
curves  that  the  rivers  originally  had.”^  Mr.  Upham  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  Old  Planters  did  not  all  live 
closely  together,  but  Avere  someAvhat  scattered,  each  man 
having  his  separate  house-lot  and  lands.  Mr.  Upham  has 
completely  overthroAvn  the  ancient  tradition  that  the  Old 
Planters  "settled  upon  the  comparatively  small  peninsula 
lying  between  Naumkeag,  now  North  River,  and  Shallop 
or  Collin’s  Cove,”  Avhere  Mr.  Phippen  supposed  "Conant 
and  some  of  his  folloAvers  built  their  first  small  and  unsub¬ 
stantial  cottages.”®  This  latter  view  probably  arose  from 
the  popular  misconception  that  the  Old  Planters’  houses 
must  necessarily  have  been  upon  their  Common  MeadoAV. 
Mr.  Upham  thinks  the  land  in  that  vicinity  Avas  not  occu¬ 
pied  for  building  purposes  until  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
original  settlement  of  Naumkeag,  that  is,  until  after  Bev¬ 
erly  and  Ipswich  Avere  planted. 

The  historical  reconstruction  of  the  ground  plan  of 
New  England  Village  Communities  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  which  can  occupy  the  local  antiquary. 
The  situation  of  the  original  houselots,  the  first  laying  out 
of  streets  and  lanes,  the  names  of  village  localities,  the 
transfers  of  real  estate,  the  perpetuation  of  ancient  land¬ 
marks  Avhich  our  fathers  have  set,  the  first  site  of  churches 
and  Inirying  grounds,  the  lines  of  old  forts  and  of  village 
stockades  (from  Avhich  historical  idea  of  a  place  hedged-in, 
the  ToAvn  itself — from  T'un,  Zun,  Zaun  or  hedge — actu- 


’  I  hid,  ii,52. 

■Hist.  Coll,  of  the  Essex  Inst.,  i,  1!)7.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  “fair  liouse  newly  built  for  the  Governor”  is  still  standing  in  Salem, 
north  corner  of  Washington  and  Church  streets,  but  it  is  still  more  interesting 
thattliis  structure,  though  not  the  first  in  Salem,  was  the  original  “great  Frame 
House  ”  erected  in  1624  at  Cape  Ann  by  the  Old  Planters,  but  imlled  down,  brought 
to  Salem,  and  reconstructed  “  for  Mr.  Endecott’s  use,”  see  C.  M.  Endicott  in  Hist. 
Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  ii,  39;  cf.  1,  102, 156.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  material  struc¬ 
ture  in  New  England,  and  it  is  for  Salem  what  ‘"the  Common  House,”  if  yet  stand' 
mg,  would  be  for  Plymouth. 
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ally  sprang), — these  things  are  all  important  in  the  study 
of  town  origins.  They  are  the  material  foundations  upon 
which  the  town  rests  as  an  abiding  institution.  Genera¬ 
tions  of  men  pass  away,  but  old  landmarks  remain.  It 
is  worth  while  to  clear  away  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
years  and  to  discover  the  sub-structure  of  every  New 
England  village,  just  as  modern  antiquaries  have  un¬ 
earthed  the  oldest  walls  of  Rome.  From  an  original  di¬ 
agram,  preserved  in  the  colonial  records  of  Plymouth, 
we  are  able  to  determine  with  positive  certainty  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  first  street  and  the  exact  situation  of  the 
first  house-lots  in  the  oldest  village  of  New  I^ngland. 
Mr.  William  T.  Davis,  a  noted  antiquary  of  Plymouth, 
has  during  the  past  few  years  been  examining  old  deeds 
and  local  records  with  a  view  to  writing  the  history  of 
the  real  estate  of  that  ancient  town.  He  published  some 
of  his  materials  in  the  Plymouth  Free  Press,  under  the  title 
of  "Ancient  Landmarks.”®  The  city  of  Boston  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  similar  series  of  monumental  studies  called  the 
Gleaner  Articles,  first  contributed  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  the  Boston  Daily  Transcript  by  a  learned 
conveyancer,  Nathaniel  Bowditch.*®  The  studies  of  Mr. 
Phippen  and  Mr.  Upham  stand  in  the  same  fundamental 
relation  to  the  beginnings  of  Salem  and  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony  as  do  the  studies  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Bowditch  to  the  beginnings  of  Plymouth  and  Boston. 
Such  good  Avorks  ought  to  grow  from  more  to  more. 
The  territorial  history  of  every  toAvn  should  be  not 
merely  written,  but  pictorially  described  by  means  of 
maps,  showing  early  topography  and  ancient  landmarks. 

*  In  H  circular  issued  Feb.  15, 1882,  Mr.  Davis  i)roposes  to  publish  his  researches 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  GOO  pages,  entitled  “Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth.” 

>0  Fiah  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners.  Materials  for  the  continuation  of 
such  studies  are  now  easily  accessible  in  the  volume  of  Suffolk  deeds,  transcribed 
by  that  eminent  antiquary,  AVilliamR.  Trask,  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Wm.  Trask,  one 
of  the  old  Planters  of  Salem. 
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The  house-lots  of  ancient  Salem,  as  in  all  village  commu¬ 
nities,  were  quite  small,  considering  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  land  in  the  plantation.  In  1637,  nearly  two  years 
after  Mr.  Conant  had  received  his  grant  of  two  hundred 
acres  in  Beverly,  it  was  ordered  by  the  town  of  Salem, 
that  Mr.  Conant’s  house,  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  and 
the  corn  standing  upon  the  same,  should  be  bought  at  the 
town’s  expense  for  the  use  of  old  Mr.  Plase  and  wife,  who 
should  occupy  the  premises  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
The  place  was  then  to  revert  to  the  town,  which  agreed 
to  settle  with  the  executors  or  assigns  of  Mr.  Plase  for 
whatever  improvements  he  had  made  upon  the  ground. 
Now  if  Mr.  Conant,  the  leading  man  of  old  Naumkeag, 
had  only  half  an  acre  for  his  home-lot,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  his  associates  possessed  at  most  only  half  acre  home¬ 
steads.  The  idea  of  a  home-lot  was  a  plot  of  ground  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings,  for  a  door- 
yard  and  garden,  with  perhaps  a  small  inclosure  for  feeding 
cattle  or  raising  corn.  When  Higginson  arrived  in  Salem, 
he  noticed  at  once  the  Governor’s  garden,  with  its  growing 
pease,  and  other  gardens  full  of  vegetables.  This  type 
of  a  house-  or  home-lot  is  familiar  enough  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  people.  We  see  it  everywhere  in  our  country  towns 
and  villages,  where  the  houses  are  built  together  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  compactness.  Tacitus  might  say  of 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  as  he  said  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  "  Vicos  locant  non  in  mstmm  morem  conexis  et 
cohaerentihus  cedificiis :  suam  quisque  domicni  spatio  cir- 
mmdat.^"^  At  no  time  in  the  early  history  of  Salem  were 
town-lots  large.  They  were  usually  about  an  acre  in  ex¬ 
tent.  In  the  so-called  Book  of  Grants,  which  are  the 
oldest  records  of  this  town,  we  read  in  one  place  of  two 
acre  house-lots,  but  a  page  or  two  later,  it  appears  that 


*■  Town  Records  of  Salem,  i,  55.  Cf.  121. 
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"the  two  acre  lots  were  limited  to  one  acre.^®  Even 
smaller  house-lots  than  a  half  acre  were  sometimes  granted ; 
for  example,  "Augustin  Kellham  is  admitted  for  inhabi¬ 
tant  &  is  to  haue  a  quarter  of  an  acre  before  Esties  house.”** 
Half  acre  lots  were  very  frequently  granted  to  fishermen  at 
Winter  Harbor  and  to  poor  people  upon  the  Town  Neck. 
Many  of  these  small  grants  were  to  be  held  only  during  the 
town’s  pleasure,  and  were  therefore,  strictly  of  the  nature 
of  "cottage  rights”  upon  the  wasteland  of  an  English  manor. 
So-called  cottage  rights,  as  we  shall  further  see,  became 
an  important  criterion  in  Salem*®  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  the  division  of  common  land.  The 
inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Salem  territory,  were  granted  house-lots  and  nothing  more, 
it  being  ordered  by  the  town  of  Salem  that  "  none  inhab¬ 
iting  at  Marble  Head  shall  haue  any  other  accommodation 
of  land,  other  than  such  as  is  vsually  giuen  by  the  Towne 
to  fishermen  viz.  a  howse  lott  &  a  garden  lott  or  ground 
for  the  placing  of  their  flakes;  according  to  the  company 
belonging  to  their  families,  to  the  greatest  fannly  not  aboue 
2  acres  :  &  the  common  of  the  woods  necre  adioyning  for 
their  goates  &  their  cattle.”*®  Cottage  rights  ai)pear  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  Glass  Works, 
with  common  in  the  Glass  House  Fields.*^ 

But  other  lands  than  house-lots  were  speedily  occupied 
in  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Salem.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  Old  Planters  owned  more  land  than 
their  homesteads.  Governor  Endicott,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  instructed  by  the  Massachusetts  Company  to  confirm 
Mr.  Conant  and  his  men  in  the  possession  of  lands  which 
they  had  already  improved  and  to  grant  them  such  other 

••Town  Records  of  Salem,  i  9,  11.  ••  Ibid,  53. 

^>Ibid,  17, 33, 53,  62,  63.  Cf.  Report  of  the  City  Solicitor  on  the  Sale  of  the  Neck 
Lands,  11. 

••Town  Records  of  Salem,  i,  27-28.  The  town  of  Gloucester  is  built  upon  tlio 
“fisherman’s  field.”  See  TborntoQS  Lauding  at  Cape  Ann,  83-1,  Ibid,  94,  225 
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lands  as  might  seem  fitting,^®  And  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Old  Planters’  farms  were  very  limited  in 
extent  until  after  the  grants  in  Beverly,  of  which  we 
shall  elsewhere  speak.  In  spite  of  the  large  stories  told  to 
good  Mr.  Higginson  about  the  enormous  crops  raised  by 
the  Old  Planters,  we  believe  that  their  corn  fields  were 
not  very  different  from  the  type  represented  by  Roger  Co- 
nant’s  half  acre  in  1637.  Probably  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Conant  had  as  much  land  as  any  of  his  associates,  yet  all 
that  he  possessed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  in  1637, 
was  something  less  than  forty-four  acres,  of  which  pre¬ 
sumably  a  very  small  proportion  was  actually  under  culti¬ 
vation.  At  Plymouth  an  acre  of  planting  ground  sufficed 
for  an  individual  from  1623,  when  the  first  distribution  of 
arable  land  occurred,  down  to  1627,  when  the  partnership 
with  the  London  merchants  was  dissolved  and  twenty 
more  acres  were  allotted  to  each  person.  The  normal 
amount  of  planting  ground  allowed  to  an  individual  du¬ 
ring  the  earl}^  years  of  Salem  history  was  ten  acres.  Al¬ 
most  the  first  entry  in  the  Book  of  Grants  is  in  regard  to 
the  division  of  ten  acre  lots.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
least  family  shonld  have  ten  acres,  but  greater  families 
should  have  more,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  household.*®  A  "10  acre  lott  and  a  howse  lott”“  were 
regarded  as  a  proper  allowance  for  the  head  of  a  family. 
Mr.  Plase,  the  blacksmith,  who  was  established  in  Mr. 
Conant’s  old  house,  with  a  shop  and  forge  at  town  ex¬ 
pense,  petitioned  for  a  "tenne  acre  lott’’®*  .and  obtained  it. 
Lieutenant  Davenport  likewise  received  a  ten  acre  lot.®® 
Ten  acres  were  enough  for  good  farming  in  those  days  as 
now.  To  be  sure,  many  attempts  were  made  to  inclose 
more,  but  the  town  authorities  resolutely  punished  all  such 
incroachments.  John  Pickering,  Edmund  Giles,  Abra- 

>'*  Maes.  Col.  Rec..  i,  388.  Salem  Town  Records  of  Salem,  8.  II. 

50, 121.  Ibid,  21. 
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ham  Warren,  Major  Hathorne,  and  many  others  were 
fined  for  "taking  in  of  towne  common”*®  or  incroaching 
upon  the  highways.  Offenders  were  obliged  to  tear  down 
their  fences  and  open  again  to  commons  the  land  which 
they  had  inclosed.  John  Gatshell  was  fined  ten  shillings 
for  building  upon  town  land  without  leave,  but  the  fine 
was  abated  to  five  shillings  on  condition  that  he  should 
cut  his  long  hair  !** 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  that  women,  who  were  heads 
of  families,  received  in  early  Salem  their  proportion  of 
planting  land.*®  Wallace,  in  his  interesting  work  on  Rus¬ 
sia,  has  shown  how  in  the  town  meeting  or  village  Mir 
of  that  country,  the  women  have  their  voice  in  the  matter 
of  distributing  communal  land,  and  a  ver^'  high-keyed 
voice  it  is  said  to  be.  In  Russia  the  women  have  not  such 
a  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  other  sex, 
as  used  to  be  shown  by  Mary  Starbuck  in  the  Island  of 
Nantucket,  who  often  addressed  town  meetings  in  her 
husband’s  name  (for  he  was  a  bashful  man),  and  always 
prefaced  her  remarks  by  these  gracious  and  winning  words  : 
"Mr.  Moderator  and  Fellow  townsmen  !  My  husband 
thinks”,  —  so  and  so.  To  be  sure,  Russian  widows  have 
no  husbands,  but  a  tender  allusion  to  the  dear  departed 
w'ould  certainly  be  more  likely  to  influence  a  jury  of  fel¬ 
low  townsmen  than  angry  vituperation.  It  is,  however, 
very  curious  that  in  Russia  the  object  of  feminine  anxiety 
is  to  have  as  small  an  amount  of  land  as  possible,  for  land 
signifies  taxes.  Land  is  actually  imposed  upon  Russian 
widows  if  they  have  sons  old  enough  to  engage  in  farming. 
In  Salem  and  Plymouth  and  the  towns  along  Cape  Cod, 
women  could  not  get  enough  land.  Still,  in  Salem,  Tom 
IMore’s  widow  drew  her  ten  acres.  Mistress  Felton, 
"vidua,”  and  her  son  Nathaniel  received  twenty  acres.  A 


Ibid,  46, 101,  105, 164, 190,  216.  IbM,  55.  «  Town  Records  of  Salem,  i,  21-27. 
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very  largo  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  was  prom¬ 
ised  Mrs.  Higginson,  if  she  should  come,  but  this  liberality 
was  because  of  a  special  contract  made  with  her  late  hus- 
t  band  by  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Widow  Mason 

received  twenty  acres  and  Widow  Scarlet,  thirty.  Evi¬ 
dently,  the  amount  of  land  in  both  cases  was  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  family. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappointing  to  find  that 
(  maidens  or  spinsters  did  not  fare  cpiite  so  well  in  the  dis¬ 

tribution  of  land  as  the  numerical  claims  of  that  class  in 
society  would  seem  to  justify.  The  town  fathers  of  Salem 
began  well  by  granting  so-called  "maids  lotts,”  but  very 
soon  this  course  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  highly  indis¬ 
creet,  for,  in  the  records,  we  find  a  note  in  Governor  En- 
dicott’s  own  handwriting,  to  the  eflect,  that,  in  future,  the 
town  desired  to  avoid  "alt  presedents  &  evil  events  of 
graunting  lotts  vnto  single  maidens  not  disposed  of!” 
Hereafter,  "it  is  ordered  that  noe  single  maiden  not 
disposed  of  in  marriage,”  —  and  then  follows  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  a  painful  blank.  At  this  point  in  his  writing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  evidently  came  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  odious  Act 
he  was  about  to  inscribe  in  the  local  statutes,  and  he  at 
once  ran  his  pen  through  the  entire  passage.  But  he  did 
not  improve  very  much  upon  the  phraseology  of  the  law 
against  single  maidens  by  resorting  to  this  expression, 
"for  the  avoiding  of  absurdities  !”  The  Governor  at¬ 
tempted  to  refine  his  language,  but  he  persisted  in  his 
cruel  purpose.  Deborah  Holmes  was  refused  land  "being 
a  maid,”  but  the  Governor  endeavored  to  be  kind,  for  he 
gave  her  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  !  This  maiden  Avas  evi¬ 
dently  of  mature  years  and  well  content  to  take  care  of 
herself,  but  the  Governor  and  the  Selectmen  assured  her 
that  it  "  would  be  a  bad  president  to  keep  hous  alone.” 


>«Towa  Uecords  of  Sulcin,  i,  28,  32. 
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[Continued  from  p.'ige  104,  Part  2,  Vol.  XIX.] 

1201.  Nov.  17.  Emma,  wife  of  Daniel  Blanchard. 
Consumption,  30  years.  Married  at  21  and  lived  nine 
years  in  married  life.  Her  family  name  Saunders  from 
Harvard,  Mass.  He  from  the  interior.  Four  children 
left.  Essex  street,  below  Webb,  in  Brooks’  building  near 
Gate. 

1202.  Dec.  12.  Susanna,  wife  of  Walter  Jeffrey. 
Fever,  52  years.  Married  at  22  and  lived  thirty  years  in 
marriage.  Her  mother  Rebecca  Smith  was  a  Lovett  of 
Beverly,  widow  of  Samuel  and  died  in  1795,  ajt.  63. 
Rebecca,  a  sister,  married  Thomas  Williams  in  1794  and 
died,  ait.  25,  in  1796,  second  wife.  They  have  left  four 
children,  one  son.  He  a  son  by  W.  Jeffrey  who  married 
a  Hardy. 


DEATHS  IN  1819. 

1203.  Jan.  15.  Francis  Benson,  skipper.  Fever,  etc., 
65  years.  Married  at  22,  and  lived  forty-three  years  in 
married  life.  Brother  of  Capt.  Thomas  Benson  whose 
second  wife  married  Henry  Rust,  Esq.,  and  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  married  Capt.  Robert  Peele.  Daughter  settled  at  At¬ 
tleborough,  Mass.,  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  and  Kennebec,  Me. 
One  son  at  home,  one  abroad.  He  received  a  pension  as 
Revolutionary  soldier,  of  Salem.  English  street. 

1204.  Jan.  18.  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Hutcheson. 
Rheumatic  fever,  74  years.  She  was  a  Trask  of  Beverly, 

(176) 
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born  there,  married  at  24,  and  lived  twenty-two  years  in 
married  life.  Her  husband  died  Aug.  28,  1786  and  left 
seven  children.  Two  daughters,  Putnam  and  Chever, 
and  a  son,  remain.  Her  sister  Porter  living  in  Salem. 
Turner  below  Derby. 

1205.  Jan.  23.  George,  son  of  George  and  Seeth 
Ropes.  Consumption,  31  years.  A  painter.  Deaf  and 
dumb.  Active,  acute,  circumspect  and  esteemed.  Had 
a  free  use  of  signs  and  of  his  pen.  Ills  mother  a  widow, 
and  a  Millet.  Father  died  at  sea  in  1807  and  left  nine 
children.  Essex  street,  opp.  Pleasant. 

1206.  Jan.  27.  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Kenny. 
Atrophy,  42  years.  She  born  in  Salem.  Husband  a 
foreigner,  whether  living  unknown.  Mother  and  sister 
in  Danvers.  Two  children,  one  male. 

1207.  Mar.  1.  George  Gale,  son  of  Capt.  Noah  Gale, 
bookbinder.  Consumption,  25  years.  Married,  at  21,  a 
Grazier  from  Ipswich,  and  lived  four  years  in  married 
life.  He  born  in  Maine.  His  mother  a  Dunham.  His 
father  from  Plymouth.  Her  mother  a  Pulcifer.  Two 
children  left,  one  male.  The  father  bought  Capt.  John 
Elkins’  house  of  MacMellan  and  was  lost  at  Block  Island. 
His  father’s  house,  southeast  corner  of  Turner  street  in 
Derby  street. 

1208.  Mar.  13.  Male  child  of  Daniel  and  Jane  M. 
Bickford.  Atroph.  inf.,  4  weeks.  He  a  brother’s  son 
of  Capt.  John  Bickford.  She  a  Ti*ask,  has  no  parents 
but  a  brother.  Married  in  1818  and  removed  to  Charles¬ 
town.  She  returned,  in  his  absence  at  sea,  to  Salem. 
Bridge  street,  west  corner  of  Pleasant. 

1209.  Mar.  19.  John  Lane,  mariner  and  sailmaker, 
son  of  Nicholas  and  Nancy.  Consumption,  24  years. 
Long  sick,  appetite  till  last  moment.  Youngest  son.  He 
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married,  at  22,  a  dau.  of  Seth  King,  jeweller,  who  lived 
ill  Curtis  street,  and  lived  in  marriage  one  year.  Left 
one  male  child.  Turner  street,  between  Derby  and  Essex, 
in  Goom’s  house  from  Portugal. 

1210.  Mar.  27.  Sara,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Fair- 
field.  Bowels,  50  years.  She  was  a  Jowler,  married  at 
32  and  lived  seventeen  years  in  married  life.  Born  in 
Marblehead,  first  house  beyond  Forrest  River  Mills. 
Came  to  Salem  and  lived  with  Jonathan  ISIason  and  then 
with  Capt.  E.  Allen.  No  parents  or  collaterals.  Allen 
street,  between  English  and  Webb. 

1211.  March.  News  of  the  death  of  Benjamin,  son 
of  Abijah  Ilitchins.  At  sea,  16  years.  His  first  voyage. 
Father  infirm,  and  child  anxious  to  go  to  sea.  Died  in  a 
few  days  after  leaving  Havana.  Father  married  a  Clout- 
man,  whose  mother  was  a  Becket.  Seven  children,  two 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Becket  street. 

1212.  Apr.  6.  Christopher  Beals,  shipjoiuer  from 
Boston,  51  years.  Married  first,  at  21,  Mary  Downs  with 
whom  he  lived  six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  one  child ; 
second,  a  Bacon,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1801,  by  whom  one 
child  and  with  whom  he  lived  one  year ;  third,  Jan.  23, 
1803,  Nancy  Crandall,  dau.  of  Nicholas  Lane,  by  whom 
three  children,  and  with  whom  he  lived  sixteen  years. 
She  has  three  children  living  by  Crandall.  Lived  last  in 
English  street. 

1213.  May  1.  Male  child  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
Blanchard.  Atrophy  inf.,  2  years.  She  from  Beverly, 
an  Adams.  The  father  died  June  25, 1817,  from  Woburn. 
After  death  of  husband,  she  removed  from  Dalrymple’s 
Building,  Neck  Gate,  to  Windmill  Point.  Three  chil¬ 
dren,  one  male. 

1214.  May  17.  Stephen,  sou  of  Stephen  and  Hanna 
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Cloutman.  Fever,  38  years.  He  had  just  returned  from 
sea  after  the  long  absence  of  ten  years.  His  lung  fever 
continued  seven  days.  At  his  sister  Whipple’s.  His 
mother  Hanna  Smith.  Seven  children  left  of  the  family, 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Derby  house,  or  Derby 
street,  between  Union  and  Herbert. 

1215.  May  18.  Mary,  widow  of  Capt.  Henry  Elkins, 
79  years.  Enjoyed  good  health  till  near  to  death.  Mar¬ 
ried  at  20  ;  time  in  marriage  eleven  years.  Two  children 
left.  Son  married  Priscilla  Mason ;  daughter  married 
Andrew  Sleuman  and  Joseph  Winn.  Daughter  has  two 
children,  son  and  daughter.  Opposite  East  Meeting¬ 
house  in  Essex  street.  Andrews  house. 

1216.  May  18.  James,  son  of  James  and  Deborah 
Becket.  Fever,  23  years.  Sick  in  Batavia  and  on  pas¬ 
sage  home.  His  mother  from  Bradford.  Father  sou  of 
William.  Four  sisters  left.  From  his  brother-in-law 
Kelly,  near  Universalist  meeting-house. 

1217.  May  23.  Joshua,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Dodge.  Fever.  Child  lately  christened.  The  mother 
long  feeble  and  father  slender.  She  a  Wait.  Mother 
now  widow  Johnson.  Three  children  left,  one  son. 
Essex  street,  between  Dean  and  Shillaber.  Mackay  house. 

1218.  June  3.  Sarah,  widow  of  Jacob  Stivers,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Fiske.  Fever,  70  years.  She  a 
dau.  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fiske  of  Salem,  married  at  22,  not 
one  year  in  married  life.  He  was  from  Holland.  Came 
to  Salem  from  Boston ;  was  a  baker,  and  baked  in  Essex 
street  above  Elm,  second  lot.  Opposite  the  pumps  cor¬ 
ner  of  Neptune  and  Vine  streets,  opp.  Elm  street. 

1219.  June  4.  John  Horne,  mulatto,  lately  from  sea. 
Fever,  31  years.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  came 
to  this  port  about  a  fortnight  since  in  a  vessel  belonging 
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to  Joseph  Knapp.  Charity  House,  entered  as  State 
poor. 

1220.  June  12.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  William 
Lane.  Debility,  42  years.  She  was  dan.  of  N.  Browne, 
married  at  19,  and  lived  twenty-three  years  in  married 
life.  She  was  in  youth  a  beautiful  woman.  Her  mother 
Nancy  Meservey.  Her  grandmother  I  know.  A  sister 
survives  who  married  Capt.  Timothy  Welman.  He  son 
of  Nicholas  Lane.  Mother  died  May,  1817,  mt.  70. 
Three  sons  and  five  daughters  survive.  Derby  street, 
corner  of  Turner. 

1221.  July  14.  William  Burroughs,  seaman.  Ob¬ 
structions,  etc.,  23  years.  Lived  with  his  grandfather 
George  Burroughs,  an  old  pensionary  soldier.  Has  a 
mother  and  sister  living.  Derby  street,  last  lot  on  old 
neckway. 

1222.  July  16.  John  Dalrymplc  from  Ireland.  De¬ 
bility,  47  years.  Married,  at  37,  Rebecca  Gardiner. 
His  brother  James  was  established  in  Salem  as  a 
watchmaker  when  John  came.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Portland  and  lately  returned.  Left  a  wife  and  two 
children.  Essex  street,  corner  of  Herbert.  Collins 
Hardy  house. 

1223.  July  21.  Martha,  of  James  and  Sara  Dalrym- 
ple.  Worms,  5  years.  Not  long  sick,  a  pleasant  child. 
He  from  Ireland,  watchmaker.  Holds  tenements  opposite 
English  street,  near  old  Neck  Gate.  She  a  dan.  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Vincent,  ropemaker.  Have  two  children,  females. 
Essex  street. 

1224.  July  27.  Martha,  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Gilbert. 
Dysentery,  5  years.  She  was  Mary  Waters,  married  in 
1806,  and  went  to  his  home  in  Brookfield.  She  was  upon 
a  visit  to  her  father  with  this  very  promising  child  which 
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(lied  in  less  than  a  week’s  illness.  They  have  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Derby  street. 

1225.  Aug.  9.  John  Carberry  from  Waterford,  Ire¬ 
land.  Fever,  38  years.  Came  early  from  Ireland  to 
Newfoundland,  thence  to  Boston.  He  had  been  in  Bos¬ 
ton  several  years,  as  waiter  in  a  store.  Had  been  in  Sa¬ 
lem  but  a  few  weeks  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
Charity  House. 

1226.  Aug.  13.  Eunice  Caroline,  of  Major  Horatio 
and  Harriet  Perry.  Convulsions,  etc.,  3  years.  He  from 
Pembroke.  She  a  dan.  of  Capt.  Nicholas  Lane  from 
Gloucester,  but  long  of  Salem.  Three  children  left,  one 
male.  Carlton  street. 

1227.  Aug.  24.  John  McKenzie,  from  Scotland. 
Fever,  75  years.  Had  been  in  Salem  two  years.  Came 
to  America  before  the  American  Revolution,  and  was  in 
the  land  and  sea  service.  He  had  lived  with  widow  Child, 
sister  of  Dr.  Stearns,  and  upon  her  retirement  to  her 
brother’s  family  was  induced  to  enter  upon  the  poor’s  list 
of  the  state,  hoping  for  a  pension.  A  good  character. 

1228.  Sept.  2.  Female  child  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Cooke.  Convulsions,  3  months.  She  a  Patfield,  dan.  of 
Mrs.  Mack.  He  of  Salem,  wounded  pensioner.  The 
child  apparently  well  till  day  before  its  death.  Dr.  K. 
said  a  croup.  Three  children,  two  males.  Williams 
street. 

1229.  Sept.  18.  Capt.  John  Archer.  Old  age,  86 
years.  Married  at  24  and  lived  fifty-seven  years  in  mar¬ 
ried  life.  His  wife  a  Bockford.  His  wife  has  been  dead 
five  years,  a  Norris.  He  formerly  lived  in  Elm  street, 
but  removed  to  the  house  of  his  father,  where  he  died. 
Six  children  left,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  his 
children  but  John  married.  River  street,  on  North  river. 
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1230.  Sept.  21.  Thomas  Bagley,  from  Ireland. 
Drowned,  27  years.  He  was  carrying  off  an  anchor  in 
high  wind  from  Derby  wharf,  from  sch.  Hind.  The  boat 
upset.  Buried  from  the  Charity  House  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  22. 

1231.  Sept.  26.  James,  child  of  William  and 
Khue.  Atrophy,  22  months.  Hardy  street.  Diman 
house. 

1232.  Oct.  2.  Male  child  of  Horatio  and  Harriet 
Perry.  Atrophy,  3  weeks.  Child  feeble  from  birth, 
mouth  sore,  etc.  They  lost  a  child  in  August  last.  He 
from  Pembroke,  she  a  dau.  of  Nicholas  Lane.  Three 
children  left,  one  male.  Carlton  street. 

1233.  Oct.  5.  Mary,  wife  of  James  Goomnunsen. 
}'<ethargy,  25  years.  She  was  Mary  K.  Majore,  dau.  of 
John,  married  at  18,  and  lived  seven  j'ears  in  married  life. 
An  only  child.  Her  father,  French,  married  Susanna 
Knight  in  1793,  who  in  1807  married  Francis  Lamartine. 
Left  one  child.  Turner  street,  between  Derby  and  Essex. 

1234.  Nov.  16.  Mary,  widow  of  Michael  Bateman. 
Debility,  53  years.  She  was  a  dau.  of  John  Batton,  mar¬ 
ried  at  18,  and  lived  thirty-five  years  in  marriage.  She 
kept  a  school ;  first  her  sight  failed  her,  and  then  a  gene¬ 
ral  debility  came  on,  palpitation,  etc.  Mother  a  Masury. 
Husband  died  lately  in  the  hospital  at  New  York.  Left 
five  children,  two  sous.  One  married  in  Rowley.  Tur¬ 
ner  street. 

1235.  Dec.  26.  John,  of  Thomas  and  Sara  Haynes. 
Atrophy,  6  weeks.  Two  children  left,  one  sou.  Walnut 
street. 
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[Continued  from  page  152,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  Vol.  XIX.] 

yc  5  this  forenoon  we  had  a  Piece  of  a  Sermon 
Preached  by  mr  Croford  our  Chaplain  from  Psalms  144 
verse  first  in  ye  afternoon  we  had  Preaching  again  by 
Coll  Whitens  Chapline  from  Psalms  30  &  verse  first,  this 
Day  Coll  Rugles  2d  Battallion  and  Coll  Babcocks  Regmt 
marched  off  for  Crown  Point  we  had  orders  this  after¬ 
noon  to  strik  our  tents  tomorow  mor[n]ing  at  Eevaleys 
Beating. 

ye  6  we  acording  to  orders  struck  our  tents  this  mor[n]- 
iiig  Earley  and  movd  about  5  rods  Northward  to  ye 
ground  y‘  ye  Royals  Highlandrcs  movd  from  and  Pitchd 
our  tents  there  a  Littel  Distance  from  ye  small  fort  we 
built  hear. 

ye  7  about  11  o’Clock  there  Came  a  Poast  from  general 
woolf  in  great  heast  he  Came  from  fort  Edward  this 
mor[n]ing  to  ye  Lake  and  then  Crost  ye  Lake  and  then 
hastend  a  Long  to  Crown  Point  to  ye  general  but  what 
News  we  Cant  tell  we  was  kept  at  work  Every  Diiy 
Either  on  ye  Roads  or  Drawing  Provisions  a  Crost  ye 
Carring  Place  this  day  we  had  a  party  of  100  men  out  of 
ye  Rig™‘  taken  out  for  a  standing  working  Party  to  work 
Every  Day  and  Do  no  gsiurding  we  took  Provisions  for  4 
Days  Pork  and  peas. 

ye  8  this  Day  we  heard  y*  our  Peopel  was  going  to 
Build  a  Larg  fort  on  a  hill  near  to  where  Crown  Point 
fort  stands  so  Large  as  to  Continer  8  aers  Camp  news  y* 
general  wolf  is  Deserted  and  Drove  off  from  Quebeck 
and  Left  gi-cat  part  of  his  army. 

ye  9  we  heard  there  was  to  be  a  road  Cleard  from 
Crown  Poing  to  No  4  which  was  Said  to  be  about  50 
miles  and  that  a  Party  of  men  was  Cartinely  Gone  to  Lay 
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Fry  (lay  ye  10  this  day  we  heard  y‘  one  Cap*  Canada 
belonging  to  gages  Lite  Infentery  set  off  from  Crown 
Point  with  an  Expres  to  general  wolf  to  go  Strat  Down 
to  Quebeck  he  went  painted  Like  an  indian  and  had  3 
indians  with  him  we  hear  also  y*  general  amherst  oflered 
400  guines  to  him  that  would  go  to  general  wolf  and 
brind  an  Express’s  back  and  upon  y*  footing  Cap*  Canada 
went. 

Saterday  ye  11  we  had  news  y*  a  Party  was  set  out  to 
work  at  Crown  Poing  Clearing  a  Hoad  to  No  4  and  y* 
they  got  14  miles  already,  we  drew  fresh  Pro'^®  for  3 
days. 

Sunday  ye  12  this  mor[n]ing  it  was  very  Rany  and 
Rand  most  of  ye  foer  noon  very  fast  in  ye  afternoon  we 
had  a  Sermon  Preached  by  our  Chapline  from  Ephesians 
5-15-16  Verses,  ye  time  of  Sermon  was  about  17  min- 
etus  we  had  news  y*  general  wolf  opend  his  trenches 
against  Quebeck  ye  5*’*  of  July  Past  without  ye  lose  of  a 
man. 

monday  ye  13  a  party  of  ye  Reg™*  was  Sat  to  work 
to  build  a  Hospital  for  ye  Sick  of  ye  Rig™*  there  was  one 
ofiiscr  out  Each  Company  and  one  Solder  these  to  Keep 
to  work  at  ye  Hospital  till  it  be  finished  and  Do  no  other 
Duty. 

Tuesday  ye  14  we  Drew  Provision  for  4  Days  and  a 
Quart  of  Peas  Per  man. 

weiisday  ye  15  this  day  Lent  granger  &  Ensn  Peabody 
obtained  Liberty  of  ye  Coll  to  go  up  to  Ticonderoga  I 
accidentelly  went  up  with  them  and  Viewed  ye  fort  and 
*  went  into  every  hole  and  Corner  of  it  and  Saw  ye  Strength 

of  it  and  was  Convinsd  y*  fort  Edward  was  no  ways  to  be 
Compared  with  it  for  Strength  or  Beuty  ye  fort  Stands 
on  a  high  Ridg  upon  a  Point  of  Land  lust  by  where  ye 
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Stienis  yt  Come  from  Lake  george  and  yt  from  South 
bay  meets  together  and  make  ye  Lake  Champlain  ye 
Kidg  on  which  ye  fort  stands  is  nearest  to  ye  Strem  yt 
Comes  from  Lake  george  ye  fort  is  about  30  Rods  from 
ye  End  of  ye  Point  in  ye  East  Corner  of  ye  fort  towards 
ye  Point  was  ye  grand  magazien  in  ye  west  End  was  2 
other  magaziens  all  which  was  blown  up  by  which  ye 
walls  of  ye  fort  was  so  much  Damaged  y''  2  Rig“‘®  would 
not  Repar  it  in  a  year  befoer  it  was  hurt  I  belive  y* 

North  amarica  has  not  a  Stronger  one  of  ye  Bigness - 

ye  walls  are  Cheafly  Stone  and  Lime  about  24  feet  high 
on  ye  west  and  north  west  Side  there  is  a  Trench  without 
ye  walls  about  10  feet  deep  5  or  6  of  it  is  blown  into  ye 
Scaled  Stone  under  ye  walls  of  ye  fort  there  is  Large 
Rooms  for  Solders  to  live  in  and  Dark  Prisons  arched  all 
Rownd  Avith  stone  and  Lime  very  strong  in  ye  north  East 
Corner  of  ye  fort  there  is  a  Large  Room  under  ye  Avails 
arched  very  Neatly  Avith  brick  at  one  End  of  it  there  is  2 
Very  Large  ovens  and  Conveniences  for  Baking  Avith  a 
Chimney  ye  Avay  into  it  Avas  very  Privit  and  heard  for  a 
Stranger  to  find  ye  timber  and  Earth  over  it  is  10  foot 
thick  Avith  a  Platform  for  Canon  to  Play  on  Right  over 
ye  Room  on  ye  East  of  ye  fort  there  a  Road  goes  Doavu 
to  ye  End  of  ye  Point  ye  Road  Piqueted  all  ye  Avay  on 
Boath  Sids  at  ye  End  of  ye  Point  there  is  a  Small  fort 
very  Strong  formd  Partly  by  Nature  ye  Avails  not  very 
high  but  Rownd  next  ye  Avater  it  is  at  Least  60  foot  from 
ye  top  of  ye  Avails  to  ye  Avater  and  of  farm®*  Stone  al¬ 
most  Right  up  and  Doavu  at  ye  Bottom  of  which  by  ye 
water  Sid  there  is  a  battery  with  some  Canon  to  Leavel 
on  ye  Avater  with  a  Avinding  way  up  ye  Rocks  to  ye  fort 
Avithen  ye  great  fort  there  is  Large  Barracks  built  ye  hole 
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Length  of  ye  fort  with  Stone  and  Lime  2  Stories  high  and 
wid  Enough  for  2  Rooms  weel  tinished  l)iit  ye  Roofs  De- 
stroyd  ye  tier  on  ye  west  Side  of  ye  fort  without  ye 
trench  there  is  a  l)attrey  for  Canon  to  Play  on  outside  of 
it  a  trench  without  ye  trench  a  glasea“‘  of  15  foot  high 
next  3’e  fort  artiticially  built  with  Earth  which  they  have 
taken  of  ye  Ridg  to  ye  Harm  Stone  for  20  Rods  from  this 
glasea  to  ye  Lake  on  ye  north  is  a  brestwork  with  some 
Batterys  for  Canon  withen  this  brestwork  towards  ye 
Point  is  [a]  Hne  garden  with  all  Sorts  of  Variaties  about 
60  rod  from  ye  fort  on  ye  west  is  ye  grand  Brestwork 
from  Lake  to  Lake  built  with  Logs  and  Earth  8  or  10 
feet  high  Some  of  ye  top  Logs  3  feet  through  it  is  built 
full  of  Short  Croocks  and  angels  so  y‘  it  may  be  Cleard 
Every  way  with  Places  for  Canon  to  Play  on  on  ye  out- 
Side  a  Large  Row  of  brush  about  41  Rods  oft’  under  ye 
brestwork  a  magazien. 

Thirsday  ye  16  Last  night  2  Sarganta  of  Cap‘  Walkers 
Company  was  Confind  for  not  going  to  hear  Prayers  this 
mor[n]ing  a  Cort  marshall  was  Cald  for  there  trial  they 
was  brought  to  ye  Cort  marshall  and  Pled  gilty  and  Sen- 
tencd  to  reduce  to  ye  ranks  ye  Coll  aprovd  of  ye  Sen¬ 
tence.  we  heard  y*  Last  nite  a  ftag  of  truce  Came  into 
Crown  point  from  Canada  but  what  they  Came  for  we 
have  not  yet  heard. 

Friday  ye  17  this  day  Coll  whittens  Eig“‘  had  orders  to 
march  tomorrow  morning  for  Crown  Point  ye  one  half  of 
Willards  Rig'”^®  to  Stay  hear  ye  other  half  to  march  to  ye 
mills  and  take  ye  Post  there  and  Coll  Rugles  first  Bat- 
tallion  to  oft’  to  Crown  point. 

Saterday  ye  18  this  morning  Eaidy  Coll  whitens  Rig“‘ 
struck  there  tents  and  marched  oft’  for  Crown  Point  in  ye 
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afternoon  one  half  of  our  Rig®^  Struck  there  tents  and 
marched  of  to  ye  mills  it  fell  to  our  Company  to  Remain 
at  ye  Landing  Place  — we  Drew  Provision  for  three  Days 
and  a  Point  &  a  half  of  Peas  Per  man. 

Sunday  ye  19  this  morning  a  French  Deserter  was 
Brought  to  ye  Landing  from  Crown  Point  he  says  yt  he 
Run  away  from  a  french  Vessel  in  Lake  Champlain  and 
that  he  was  at  Ticonderoga  when  our  army  Landed  he 
also  Informd  yt  by  ye  best  Information  he  Could  get 
he  thought  y‘  general  woolf  had  compiered  Quebeck 
befoer  this  time  there  was  2  Campwomen  sent  back 
from  Crown  point  they  was  not  allowd  to  follow  ye 
army  by  Reason  of  an  Infectious  Distemper  they  Carryd 
along  with  them  very  Comon  to  ye  Sex  in  these  Parts  — 
this  Deserter  and  ye  women  was  sent  to  ya  head  of  ye 
Lake  — this  morning  an  Express  Came  over  ye  Lake  it 
Came  from  general  wolf  and  went  D[i]rectely  to  general 
amherst  another  Express  Came  from  general  amherst  and 
went  over  ye  Lake  said  to  be  going  to  general  Johnson — 
this  afternoon  our  Rig"‘‘  these  that  stad  at  ye  Landing  was 
ordered  to  strik  our  tents  Pitched  Just  by  ye  fort. 

monday  ye  20  this  morning  Letu‘  granger  Avent  to 
Crown  Point  to  take  Lent  Dunlaps  Place  in  ye  Train  for 
a  few  Days  —  it  was  a  Very  Rainy  Day  and  most  Part  of 
ye  night  very  hard. 

Tuesday  ye  21  an  Express  Came  over  ye  Lake  this 
morning  from  general  wolf  to  gene’*  amherst — Last  nite 
Daniel  wheler  a  sergant  in  Cap"  Fays  Company  was  Con- 
find  for  Refuising  his  Duty  when  ordred  by  ye  orderly 
Serg"‘  this  morning  a  Cort  marshell  was  Called  for  his 
tryal  ye  Sd  Cort  marshell  after  tryal  sentencd  him  to  be 
Reduced  to  ye  Ranks  —  Sarg*  Avheler  acknoyledged  his 
falts  but  upon  Promising  amendment  for  ye  filter  ye  Coll 
forgave  him  and  Restored  him  to  his  office  again  —  ye  2 
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Sarg"‘  of  Cap*  walkers  yt  was  broke®®  by  a  Cort  marshell 
last  Thusday  was  now  again  Restored  to  there  former 
Places  by  Coll  Avillard  —  we  Drew  fresh  Provision  for  2 
days  and  Salt  for  5  days  and  a  Quart  of  Peas  Per  man  we 
also  Drew  Rise  and  Butter  which  was  ye  first  we  Drew 
Sence  we  Came  over  ye  Lake  in  ye  night  an  Express 
Came  from  ye  generl  went  over  ye  Lake  in  hast. 

wensday  ye  22  by  a  man  yt  Came  [from]  Crown  Point 
this  day  we  was  informd  yt  ye  Building  ye  new  fort  went 
on  fasst  yt  they  Kept  1600  men  Dailey  at  work  at  it  be¬ 
sides  those  yt  ware  Cuting  of  timber  he  also  Said  yt  they 
ware  agoing  to  Build  a  Raddow®*  at  Crown  Point  of  80 
foot  in  Length  yesterday  ye  indians  took  2  men  of  Late 
lord  Hows  Rig“*  Near  to  Crown  Point  as  they  ware  a 
Picking  green  Peas,  ye  Express  boat  Came  back  from 
ye  head  of  ye  Lake  with  Letters  for  ye  general 

Thirsday  ye  23  this  morning  an  Express  Came  from  ye 
head  of  ye  Lake  for  ye  general  Said  to  Come  from  gen'* 
woolf —  we  hear  by  this  boat  y*  5  french  men  was  taken 
yersterday  at  half  way  Brook  they  was  Prisenors  y*  had 
been  taken  by  general  Johnson  and  Run  away  from  him 
and  was  going  to  Canada 

Friday  ye  24  Cap*  Peabody®®  and  Leu*  Shepord*®  went 
np  ye  Lake  a  fishing  they  Caught  a  good  Parsell  of  fish 
they  also  took  a  Small  Dear. 

Saterday  ye  25  we  hear  y*  Cap*  Tout  with  a  Part  of 
[ye]  Rangers  went  in  Persnt  of  ye  indians  yt  took  ye  2 
Reglurs  Last  wensday  he  overtook  them  and  Retook 
one  of  ye  Prisoners  and  Killed  and  Sculpt  one  of  ye  in¬ 
dians. 

Sunday  ye  26  this  day  we  had  a  Rig®*'  Cort  marshell 
upon  a  Battoman®^  belonging  to  Coll  Bradstreet  he  was 


Rctluced  to  the  ranks.  A  peculiar  boat?  °‘Tlie  journalist’s  captain. 
«•  Of  Capt.  I’eaboJy’s  company.  Assistaut  on  a  bateau. 
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Tryd  for  abuising  his  ofiser  on  bord  ye  Scow  ye  said 
Cort  marshull  Sentenced  him  to  ye  Post  and  then  ye  Coll 
forgave  him.  Cap*  Peabody®®  President  of  ye  Cort  mar- 
shell. — this  day  there  was  about  50  Rangers  Came  over 
ye  Lake  and  went  up  to  ye  fort  about  6  weeks  ago  they 
Came  from  gaurdalope®®  4  of  ye  sd  Regulers  Kaisd  a 
meeting  on  bord  ye  Sloop  and  was  Put  under  gaurd  as 
soon  as  they  Came  a  Shoer  and  our  Rigmt  was  Sent  to 
Carry  them  up  to  ye  fort.  We  had  no  Preaching  for  ye 
Chapline  was  So  terribely  Ilorritied  Last  Sunday  yt  he  has 
neither  Prached  nor  Prayd  Sence  yt  we  no  of. — and  I 
Hope  he  never  will  again. — Lent  granger  Came  Back 
from  Crown  Point  and  I  with  him  by  Land, 
ye  27  we  had  northing  very  Remarkabel  Last  wensday 

night  ye  Valliant  Len*  B - was  on  ye  Pequiet  and  as 

he  was  going  ye  Rounds  in  ye  night  he  was  very  Terri- 
bclly  Suprised  by  a  mighty  Rushing  noise  in  ye  bushes 
he  Emeadetely  Cryd  Indians  indians  for  he  was  Suer  he 
heard  them  hamer  there  flints  ye  gaurds  was  trund™  out 
iinmedelely  and  Camp  was  all  allarmd  —  ye  Sd  Champion 
had  a  Brother  in  Camp  a  Nobel  warrior  he  Run  Immede- 
ately  to  ye  Coll  and  begd  ye  favor  of  him  y*  he  would 
fire  and  allarm  y*  So  they  might  have  help  from  ye  fort 
but  ye  Coll  thought  it  Proper  to  Examin  into  ye  afair 
first  and  upon  a  Strict  Examination  they  found  it  was 
oxen  y*  Was  feeding  in  ye  bushes  and  ye  Clashing  their 
horns  against  ye  trees  was  ye  hamiring  ye  flints  ye  tow 
foer  mentioned  heros  have  both  Left  ye  Rig“* 

ye  28  we  took  fresh  Provision  for  3  Days  and  Salt  for 
4  days  also  Peas  Ric  and  Butter  in  full  ye  Last  allownce 
we  Lost  a  Barriel  of  flower  in  ye  Rig“*  which  we  Sup- 
posd  was  gone  to - 


«»Tlie  journalist’s  captain.  *•  Gaudeloupe.  ’“Turncil. 
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ye  29  ye  Coll  wonders  which  way  ye  men  Consumd 
there  Bread  and  Says  he  has  got  150  weaght  of  bread  be- 
foer  hand  —  to  Day  Cap*  Fay  went  a  hunting  up  by  ye 
Lake  Side  beyond  ye  mountains  he  found  5  Indians 
Connoes^^  of  burch  Bark  very  good  ones  he  brought  them 
all  to  ye  Camp  he  Said  y*  he  had  Discoverd  20  acres  of 
Land  Coverd  with  Beans 

ye  30  by  a  man  yt  Came  from  fort  george  Last  night 
we  are  informed  y*  Last  Monday  there  was  a  french  man 
Came  in  to  ye  Piqut  fort  near  fort  Edward  ye  5  prisoners 
y*  was  taken  Last  Thirsday  gave  an  account  y*  there  was 
150  frenchmen  Run  away  from  Niagara  and  was  Coming 
to  our  men 

ye  31  to  day  Leu*  granger  and  Shepord  and  Ens"  Pea¬ 
body  went  a  hunting  they  Killed  a  Bear  y*  weig[h]ed 
better  than  20  Pound  a  Quarter  it  was  very  Rtiiny  all  day 
and  yesterday 

Saterday  Sep**'  ye  1  news  y*  a  Party  of  Rangers  went 
Down  to  sd^®  Johns  and  was  beset  by  a  Party  of  ye  Ene¬ 
my  and  was  Surrounded  and  it  was  feard  was  mostly 
killed  or  taken  as  there  was  but  2  or  3  of  ye  Party  got 
in  and  they  say  they  Run  away  in  ye  Engagement — to 
day  a  Sargent  of  Cap*  Walkers  Company  Died  of  Sick¬ 
ness  in  ye  Camp  he  was  ye  second  man  we  have  Lost  out 
of  [j'c]  Rig™*  ill  ye  night  another  of  Cap*  fellows^*  was 
Dead 

ye  2  ye  Chapline  venterd  to  Preach  a  Sermon  at  ye 
mills  but  we  Did  not  hear  him  ye  great  flat  bottomd  boat 
y*  has  Kept  going  Backwards  and  forwards  ever  Seiice  ye 
army  Crost  ye  Lake  Came  in  this  moniing  brought  Some 
oxen  and  Cows  and  Stoers  it  brought  3  18  Pounders  and 
5  12  Pounders”  besides  a  (Quantity  of  Ainiminition  about 


'•St.  Joha's. 
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9  o’clock  a*  night  there  was  an  Express  Came  from  ye 
mills  informing  y‘  there  had  been  Indians  Discoverd  near 
ye  fort  our  gaurds  was  Doiibeled  ye  Store’®  Soon  got  to  be 
y‘  there  was  600  Indians  and  y‘  they  had  herd  upon  our 
men  twise  but  in  ye  morning  it  all  Died  away 
ye  3  we  had  information  y*  there  was  3”  Indians  Dis¬ 
covered  Last  night  near  ye  fort  and  y*^  they  followed  a 
man  Close  to  ye  Brestwork  and  y*  a  Party  was  gone  out 
after  them  we  hear  y*  a  Party  of  Rangers  y‘  had  been  a 
Scout  towards  Sd  Johns  was  Come  in  and  brought  in  3 
Prcisenors  with  them  it  was  ye  Same  party  y‘  we  heard 
was  all  Cut  oft’ 

Tuesday  ye  4  this  morning  an  Express  Came  from 
general  amherst  and  is  gone  over  ye  Lake  in  hast  —  Cap* 
Peabody"®  was  on  ye  Avorks  and  Confinde  a  man  for  De¬ 
salting  ye  work  But  he  Real[e]sed  him  again  upon  his 
Paying  a  treat'®  to  ye  whole  Party  of  40  men — we  Drew 
floAver  for  7  Days  ye  Aveather  being  Stormy  Ave  DreAV 
northing  mor 

Wensday  ye  5  this  morning  we  DreAV  Pork  Rice  Beans 
and  Butter  for  7  Days  —  Last  night  in  ye  night  another 
Express  from  ye  general  went  over  ye  Lake 

Thursday  ye  6  the  three  french  men  y*  majoi-*®  took 
Last  monday  Avas  brought  Down  to  ye  Landing  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sent  over  ye  Lake — by  a  man  y*  Came  from 
Crown  Point  to  day  we  hear  yt  ye  Party  of  Rangers  y* 
took  yc  3  Prisenors  Discovered  a  Large  Vessel  a  Build¬ 
ing  at  Sd  Johns  and  yt  yc  general  oft’ered  a  Large  Sum 
of  money  to  them  yt  Avould  burn  her  and  y*  a  Party  Avas 
gone  to  do  it  if  they  Could 

Friday  yc  7  ye  3  Prescners  yt  Came  Down  yersterday 
inform  yt  ye  foerses  they  have  at  Sd  Johns  are  about 


Stury.  Thcoe  three  were  the  six  liunilred  of  the  niitlit  befure  (irobitbly. 
'' The  JuarnaliBl’it  eaptaiu.  ’*  A  noTcl  line.  *°MiiJor  Kogerit? 
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4000  french  menj  1000  Indians  and  about  100  Pieces  of 
Canon  great  and  small 

Saterday  ye  8  Last  night  about  8  o’Clock  an  Express 
from  general  amherst  went  over  ye  Lake  after  yt  tow  other 
Expresses  Came  from  ye  head  of  ye  Lake  for  ye  generl 
— this  morning  there  is  very  Brefe  news  y*  general  woolf 
is  Routed  and  Drove  10  miles  back  and  Left  500  men  on 
ye  spot  but  Had  Entrenched  again  and  was  Determined 
to  stand  it — ye  weather  was  very  Stormey 

Sunday  ye  9  it  was  very  stormy  in  ye  morning  about 
noon  it  Cleard  off  we  had  no  Preaching  to  day — this 
morning  Cap*“  whelock®^  he  that  was  genell  muster-master 
at  Worcester  Came  from  ye  fort  aud  went  over  ye  Lake 
we  hear  y*  general  wolf  first  Landed  at  Quebeck  without 
ye  Loss  of  a  man  acording  to  our  former  acount  and  En¬ 
trenched  against  ye  City  and  almost  Destroyed  it  but 
ye  Enemy  being  greatly  Superiour  to  him  in  Number  he 
Could  not  force  their  trenches  so  he  Retreated  about  10 
miles  aud  was — 

monday  ye  10  further  acount  from  general  woolf  yt  he 
had  Drew  back  to  ye  Hand  of  orlands  and  was  strength- 
ing  him  Self  and  Building  of  Barraks  in  order  for 
winter 

Tuesday  ye  11  Last  night  a  very  bright  Light  appeard 
in  ye  north  and  northwest  Part  of  ye  Horrison  Continued 
most  Part  of  ye  night  —  we  Drew  fresh  Provision  for 
Seven  Days 


[To  be  continued.'] 


A  FIELD  DAY  AT  DUMMER  ACADEMY. 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1882. 

The  efforts  of  the  present  board  of  Trustees  of  Dum- 
mer  Academy  to  increase  its  available  resources,  and  the 
appointment  to  the  superintendency  of  one,  who  has  made 
himself  eminent  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  and  Classical 
school  at  Salem-  and  elsewhere,  cannot  fail  to  clothe  with 
new  and  increasing  interest  this  institution  founded  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  since  by  the  liberality  of  Lieut. 
Gov.  William  Dummer,  in  the  Parish  of  Byfield,  New¬ 
bury,  having  enrolled  among  its  graduates  some  of  the 
soundest  minds  that  have  been  influential  in  national  and 
state  afliiirs. 

The  Institute  party  reached  the  place  of  destination  by 
way  of  Newbnryport,  taking  carriages  in  that  city  and 
being  conveyed  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  route  taken  by  the  several  conveyances. 

The  ride  extended  through  that  part  of  Newbnryport 
and  Newbury  which  was  devoted  to  the  silver  mine  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  time  that  the  works  were  in  operation, 
several  years  since ;  some  nice  old  fiirms  were  noticed 
along  this  road  and  the  entire  region  is  one  of  great  natu¬ 
ral  attractiveness.  A  tarry  was  made  at  the  old  Long¬ 
fellow  House,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  more  than 
two  centuries  since  by  William  Longfellow  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1676,  settled  in  Newbury  and  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  Sewall.  The  house  is  situated 
on  a  sightly  spot  stirronnded  by  rich  smooth  fields,  near 
the  head  of  tide  water  of  the  Parker  River.  It  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  and  has  not  been  occupied  for  twenty 
odd  years.  In  this  house  was  born  Stephen  Longfellow 
a  son  of  Stephen  and  a  grandson  of  William,  above-named, 
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and  a  great  grandfather  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfelloio, 
whose  recent  death  at  Cambridge  has  imparted  much  in¬ 
terest  to  this  place.  Near  by  is  the  factory,  once  a  cotton 
now  a  woollen  mill,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  the  fine 
country  mansion  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Forbes  of  Springfield  who 
has  recently  come  into  possession  of  this  estate,  formerly 
belonging  to  some  members  of  her  family. 

The  above  premises  were  conveyed  to  Eben  Parsons  by 
Richard  Dummer  and  wife  by  deed.  Sept..  10,  1801  (Reg. 
Deeds  Essex,  Lib.  169,  fol.  293),  by  Shubael  Dummer 
and  wife  June  4,  1803  (Lib.  172,  fol.  240),  by  Simeon 
Danforth  and  wife  deeds  June  3,  1803,  and  June  26, 
1804  (Lib.  172,  fol.  239;  Lib.  287,  fol.  83),  by  Max. 
Jewett  and  wife  June  3,  1803  (Lib.  172,  fol.  239),  also 
by  Hannah  Parish  to  Gorham  Parsons  April  29,  1823 
(Lib.  232,  fol.  41),  and  by  James  Ferguson  and  wife  4 
March,  1829  (Lib.  252,  fol.  2),  and  the  said  Gorham 
Parsons,  only  son  and  heir  of  said  Ebeii  Parsons,  died, 
seized  of  the  above  premises  and  by  his  last  will  and  tes¬ 
tament  dated  Sept.  29,  1842,  devised  the  same  to  his 
nephew  Gorham  Parsons  Sargent,  who  sold  the  same  May 
29,  1862  (Lib.  640,  fol.  31),  to  Benjamin  F.  Brown,  of 
Waltham.  Brown  sold  the  same  to  Benj.  B.  Pool,  of 
Newbury,  July  7,  1862  (Lib.  640,  fol.  50).  B.  B. 
Pool  to  Jacob  B.  Stevens  of  Peabody  Nov.  30,  1877 
(Lib.  988,  fol.  194).  Jacob  B.  Stevens  to  Susan  E.  B. 
Forbes,  wife  of  Alexander  B.  Forbes  of  Springfield,  Oct. 
24,  1881  (Lib.  1068,  fol.  176),  as  above  stated. 

Eben  Parsons  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
Parsons,  the  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Byfield,  and 
was  a  successful  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.  He 
purchased  this  estate  contiguous  to  the  parsonage,  where 
he  had  been  born  and  bred,  and  where  also  his  brother 
Theophilus,  Chief  Justice  Mass.  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
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and  his  brother  William,  a  prominent  and  successful  Bos¬ 
ton  merchant,  were  born ;  this  house  was  visited  by  some 
of  the  party. 

Neither  expense  nor  labor  was  spared  in  improving 
and  ornamenting  the  grounds  and  garden  of  this  place 
which  the  owner  called  the  "  Fatherland  Farm.”  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  early  commenced  for  the  erection  of  a  spacious 
mansion.  Raisings  at  that  time  were  universally  a  social 
festival ;  an  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  is  given  in  the 
"  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian,”  by  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Emery,  with  other  notices  of  the  family.  See  pages  73 
and  80. 

For  information  respecting  the  early  history  of  this 
parish  and  some  of  the  early  families,  see  "Bulletin” 
Essex  Institute,  vol.  vii,  page  113. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Academy,  and  found 
much  interest  in  examining  the  school  building,  inspecting 
the  old  Dummer  Mansion,  and  visiting  the  residence  of  the 
principal.  These  buildings  are  all  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  academy  grounds. 

A  bountiful  lunch  was  provided.  The  regular  meeting 
was  held  in  the  open  air,  the  company  retaining  their  seats 
at  the  table. 

The  President  introduced  the  exercises  and  the  various 
speakers  with  numerous  and  interesting  scraps  of  Byfield 
history.  He  went  back  to  the  first  grant  to  Sewall  and 
Dummer  in  1635,  and  made  special  reference  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  attained  by  Sewall’s  descendants  between  1692  and 
1814,  four  of  them  having  become  judges  and  three  chief 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  province  and  state. 
One  of  Sewall’s  daughters  married  William  Moody  and 
a  grandson  of  the  second  son  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Moody  who  was  the  principal  of  this  academy  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  A  descendant  of  the  third  son 
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was  Paul  Moody  who  was  a  distinguished  mechanician. 
Another  daughter  married  William  Longfellow  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  the  distinguished  poet. 

Hemarks  of  Hon.  William  D.  Nortliend. 

Mr.  Northend,  Vice  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy,  was  then  introduced  and  said  :  The  grounds  on 
which  we  are  assembled  were  early  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  liberal  education.  They  were  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Dummer,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  wealth  and  liberality.  They  descended  to 
his  grandson,  William  Dummer,  who  for  many  years  was 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  for  a  time  acting  Governor  of 
the  colony.  None  of  the  early  Governors  were  more 
beloved  or  respected  by  the  people.  He  died  in  1761, 
and  in  his  will  left  this  farm  of  330  acres,  with  his  man¬ 
sion  house  built  about  1730,  for  the  support  of  a  grammar 
school.  This  was  before  the  days  of  English  grammar, 
when  all  grammatical  rules  were  learned  through  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  It  was  therefore 
founded  as  a  classical  school,  or  what  was  in  this  country 
subsequently  known  as  an  academy.  It  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  in  1782,  and  was  the  first  incorporated 
academy  in  the  State.  It  was  opened  for  pupils  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1763,  more  than  thirteen  years  before  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  under  the  charge  of  the  famous 
ISIaster  Moody.  He  taught  nearly  thirty  years.  The  in¬ 
fluence  the  school  exerted  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  eventful  period  that  succeeded  it,  can  be  judged 
of  by  the  men  educated  here  who  took  an  active  part. 

Major  Andrew  McClary,  a  scholar  of  Master  Moody, 
fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  a  stalwart  man  six  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  and  the  historians  relate  that  his  sten¬ 
torian  voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle  encourag- 
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ing  his  men  in  the  desperate  conflict.  Gen.  Michael 
]\IcClary,  a  brave  officer  of  the  Revolution,  was  educated 
here ;  also  Capt.  Frederick  Fry.  Samuel  Tenney,  a  By¬ 
field  boy,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  followed 
the  flag  through  the  entire  war.  He  was  afterwards  Judge, 
and  a  member  of  Congress.  Samuel  Hinckley,*  a  pupil 
here  in  1773,  entered  the  army  in  1776,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  He  afterwards  graduated 
from  Yale  college  and  was  for  many  years  Register  and, 
after.  Judge  of  Probate  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Samuel  Osgood,  another  scholar,  was  on  Gen.  Ward’s 
staff,  afterwards  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  Postmaster  General  by  appointment  from  General 
Washington.  Rufus  King,  another  scholar,  was  on  Gen. 
Sullivan’s  staff,  after  that  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  subsequently  a  U.  S.  Senator 
and  Minister  to  England.  Another,  Captain  Edward 
Longfellow,  commanded  a  company  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Shay  rebellion. 

Captain  Richard  Derby  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  the 
celebrated  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  were  also  among 
Master  Moody’s  boys  ;  also  Tobias  Lear,  who  was  private 
secretary  to  and  the  confidential  friend  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  and  Theophilus  Parsons,  a  most  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  Lieutenant  Governor  Samuel  Phillips, 
the  founder  of  Phillips  Andover  and  Phillips  Exeter 
Academies,  was  also  here  prepared  for  college.  Since 

'We  have  received  from  Edward  S.  Mosely,  Esq.,  tlie  following,  copied  from 
a  note,  at  the  foot  of  a  printed  page  referring  to  Master  Moody,  in  the  handwriting 
of  ,md  signed  by  Judge  Hinckley. 

“  I  w.is  a  pupil  of  the  above  named  Moody  at  the  above  mentioned  Academy  in 
1773,  and  I  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Fisher  Ames  in  1774.  Samuel  Hinckley.” 
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the  opening  of  the  academy,  twenty  of  its  scholars  had 
held  places  in  the  Continental  and  U.  S.  Congress.  He 
had  not  time  to  mention  the  names  of  others  distinguished 
in  every  profession  and  walk  of  life. 

The  school  for  some  years  has  languished,  but  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  were  now  being  made  to  place  it  in  the  rank 
among  educational  institutions  to  which  it  was  entitled. 
He  then  referred  to  the  beauty  of  the  location,  its  admir¬ 
able  fitness  for  such  a  school,  with  no  temptations  in  the 
neighborhood  which  would  tend  to  allure  boys  to  a  vicious 
course,  and  asked  the  cooperation  of  all  in  the  success  of 
the  school.  He  closed  as  follows ; — 

It  Avill  be  the  aim  of  the  trustees,  in  which  the  principal 
most  fully  concurs,  to  make  this  a  thorough  classical 
school  —  never  to  be  a  large  school,  but  sufficiently  limited 
in  the  number  of  pupils  that  the  teachers  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  each  individual,  and  feel  a  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  not  only  for  the  intellectual  advancement,  but  for 
the  moral  and  social  tone  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  their 
care.  They  are  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parent  as  well 
as  teacher,  to  govern  as  far  as  possible,  not  by  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  severe  rules,  but  by  appeals  to  the  honor¬ 
able  impulses  and  manly  instincts  of  the  boys,  to  exercise 
the  care  and  show  the  confidence  which  characterize  a 
loving  and  well  ordered  home,  that  we  may  graduate  not 
only  scholars  but  men. 

Remarks  of  John  W.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Perkins,  the  new  Principal,  was  next  called 
upon  and  said  he  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  novel 
position  from  the  fact  that  as  a  member  of  this  com¬ 
munity  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  acting  the  part  of  host 
to  a  society  which  had  its  home  in  Salem.  There  was  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  this  as  it  made  him  realize  that 
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he  was  no  longer  a  citizen  of  Salem  but  a  citizen  of  By¬ 
field.  He  said  those  who  attended  church  in  Byfield  the 
last  Sunday  morning  heard  from  its  pastor  a  thoughtful 
and  impressive  presentation  of  the  view  that  civil  govern¬ 
ments  and  religious  organizations  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  personal  character.  Carrying  out  the  same 
view  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  keen  observer  can  distin¬ 
guish  the  members  of  dififerent  small  communities  even, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  marks  and  traits 
which  each  of  such  communities  has  impressed  upon 
its  members.  He  did  not  know  that  the  theories  on 
this  subject  had  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  but  if 
they  had  been  there  must  be  some  one  connected  with  the 
Essex  Institute,  if  anywhere,  who  would  know  all  about 
it.  He  would  like  an  interview  with  such  a  jserson  just 
at  this  time,  that  he  might  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people  of  the  vicinity  so  as  to  make  as  few  mistakes  as 
possible  in  his  attempts  to  assimilate  to  them.  He  might, 
in  return,  furnish,  in  himself,  an  illustration  of  the  process 
of  transition.  It  was  possible  that  a  careful  analysis 
might  show  some  of  his  qualities  as  the  growth  of  Salem 
and  some  as  just  beginning  to  be  aflfected  by  his  new  rela¬ 
tionships.  Certainly  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Salem 
people,  which  your  honored  society  has  stimulated,  is  the 
keen  interest  they  take  in  whatever  is  historic,  and  their 
something  akin  to  reverence  for  whatever  is  honorable  in 
the  past.  It  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  one  at  all 
impressionable  to  live  in  Salem  so  long  as  he  had  without 
imbibing  something  of  this  spirit.  Hence  they  would 
understand  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  when  he  left  Salem, 
it  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him  to  become  identified 
with  an  institution  that  had  an  honorable  history.  It  was 
honorable  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder  and  in  what  it  had 
been  and  accomplished  of  itself.  It  was  also  honorable 
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as  the  pioneer  of  a  class  of  institutions  somewhat  num¬ 
erous  a  generatiou  ago,  many  of  which  have  since  gone 
to  decay — he  meant  of  course  the  Country  Academies. 
We  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  narrowness  of  our 
puritan  ancestors,  and  we  assent  to  it  with  quite  as  much 
readiness  as  is  becoming.  In  some  matters,  however,  he 
seriously  questioned  whether  the  men  of  a  century  and 
more  ago  did  not  exhibit  broader  sympathies  and  views 
than  the  average  of  men  of  to-day.  He  thought  specially 
they  seem  to  have  done  so  in  some  important  matters  of 
education.  The  question  which  in  the  past  the  parent 
asked  concerning  the  education  of  his  boy  was,  not  "what 
shall  he  study  which  will  fit  him  to  advance  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  certainty  in  the  occupations  of  life,” 
but  "what  course  will  enable  him  to  lay  with  the  greatest 
security  a  broad  foundation  of  culture  and  discipline,  upon 
which  he  may  afterw^ards  erect  the  technical  superstructure 
of  his  choice  wfith  most  of  honor  to  himself  and  safety 
to  society.”  And,  how  did  they  answer  it?  By  found¬ 
ing  and  patronizing  such  institutions  as  this.  And  he 
thought  they  answered  it  well.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
scattered  over  New  England,  dotting  the  hills  and  valleys 
and  the  country  towns,  were  these  institutions  in  which 
those  who  wished,  could  enter  upon  a  course  of  liberal 
education  under  better  auspices  than  do  the  young  aspir¬ 
ants  of  these  localities  to-day.  When  the  High  School 
system  was  legislated  into  existence,  with  its  advantages, 
it  had  the  effect  to  destroy  nearly  all  these  institutions 
except  such  as  had  considerable  endowment.  He  said  this 
not  because  he  was  just  leaving  a  city  High  School  for  a 
country  Academy.  There  were  those  present  who  could 
bear  witness  that  he  had  expressed  strongly  the  same 
views  long  before  he  had  any  thought  of  changing  his 
position  as  principal  of  a  High  School. 
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He  had  spent  about  equal  portions  of  his  life  in  city  and 
country.  He  knew  something  of  the  ambitions  and  habits 
of  life  and  thought  in  each,  and  it  was  his  decided  con¬ 
viction  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  than  of  the  city  are  ambitious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  for  advanced  education,  and  are  more  ready 
to  perform  the  labors  and  make  the  personal  sacrifices 
necessary  to  this  end. 

It  was  not,  however,  his  purpose  to  indulge  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  harangue.  He  wished  to  thank  the  President 
and  all  others  connected  with  the  Institute  for  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  represented  the  two  places  of  greatest  interest 
to  him,  the  home  which  he  had  left,  and  the  home  to  which 
he  had  come.  Those  present  from  Salem  well  knew  his 
opinion  of  the  people  of  that  city,  and  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  him  say  that  it  would  always  be  a  strong 
recommendation  to  him  in  any  applicant  for  whatever 
service  he  could  render,  to  know  that  he  is,  or  ever  was, 
a  citizen  of  Salem.  But  as  pleasant  as  his  home  had  been 
with  them,  he  expected,  although  different,  to  find  a  no  less 
pleasant  home  here. 

He  had  come  among  a  people  of  whom  he  had  heard  ex¬ 
cellent  things,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  on  his  part  he 
should  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  "If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.” 

Remarks  of  Rev.  George  Gleason. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gleason,  the  new  pastor  of  the  By  field 
church,  next  spoke  of  the  great  variety  of  interests,  social, 
literary  and  scientific,  which  the  Institute  was  seeking  to 
promote,  said  he  had  attended  its  meetings  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  that  he  was  happy  to  greet  its 
members  in  Byfield. 
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He  had  once  thought  seriously  of  seeking  to  become  a 
member.  He  consulted  one  of  his  brother  ministers  who 
took  him  into  his  study  and  displayed  to  him  the  skeleton 
of  a  female  Indian  which  he  had  exhumed,  remarking  that 
this  was  his  passport  to  the  society,  and  that  if  he  could 
manage  to  discover  the  bones  of  a  squaw,  or  something 
similar,  he  might  easily  become  a  member.  He  once 
suggested  to  the  honored  secretary  that  he  had  lately 
preached  a  sermon  to  his  people  on  birds,  which  he  might 
revise  to  be  read  at  one  of  their  meetings.  The  secretary 
was  kind  enough  to  say  that  the  Institute  sometimes 
listened  to  papers  that  contained  very  little  science  or 
history  provided  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  religion. 
The  speaker  remarked  that  he  thought  his  sermon  would 
meet  these  conditions,  but  for  some  reason  it  had  never 
been  presented. 

Mr.  Gleason  said  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  New  England 
academy  was  again  restored  to  the  honored  place  which 
it  had  once  occupied  in  promoting  liberal  education.  It 
is  impossible  Jor  any  teacher  to  create  such  a  literary,  moral 
and  religious  atmosphere  as  is  indispensable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highest  scholarship  and  the  most  perfect 
character,  in  a  public  school. 

He  predicted  a  successful  future  for  Dummer  Academy. 
With  its  unsurpassed  location  and  great  natural  attractions, 
with  the  acoomplished  scholar  and  successful  teacher  now 
secured  as  its  principal,  with  its  numerous  and  honored 
alumni  as  its  constituency,  with  its  efficient  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  board  of  trustees  as  its  managers,  and  its  standard 
as  high  as  that  of  any  other  academy  in  New  England,  it 
can  but  take  a  foremost  place  among  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  land. 
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Remarks  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Spalding,  D.  D. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Spalding,  of  Newburyport,  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  a  return  to  the  influence  of  our  academies 
and  colleges  in  their  earlier  years,  when  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  principal  or  the  president  was  felt  directly  by 
all  the  students  under  his  charge.  Now  there  was  a  sad 
lack  of  this  influence,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  present 
management  or  in  the  curriculum  of  such  institutions  to 
take  its  place.  As  instances  of  it  we  might  cite  that  of 
President  Hopkins  at  Williams  College,  and  Dr.  Appleton 
at  Bowdoin,  and  Master  Moody  in  this  Academy.  This 
influence  in  many  cases  was  even  more  important  than 
scholarship,  as  it  had  more  to  do  in  the  building  up 
of  strong,  harmonious,  and  well  developed  manhood. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trustees  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Perkins  was  to  put  this  school  upon  this  older  basis, 
and  yet  raise  its  grade  of  scholarship,  for  the  two  are  not 
in  the  least  adverse  to  each  other.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  mutually  helpful.  Mr.  Perkins  is  of  the  old  Essex 
stock,  which  is  without  a  question  among  the  best  on  this 
continent. 

When  the  Jesuits  in  Canada  doubled  Cape  Sable,  and 
were  preparing  to  occupy  the  best  localities  on  the  coasts 
of  Maine,  the  Governor  and  the  assistant  governors  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  took  the  alarm  and  decided  to  settle  all 
the  available  points  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  their 
territory.  To  that  end  they  turned  the  tide  of  emigration 
upon  this  coast,  and  from  1634  to  1640  they  settled  Ips¬ 
wich,  Newbury,  Lynn,  Gloucester,  Rowley,  Salisbury, 
and  Hampton,  N.  H.  The  settlers  were  of  the  best  blood 
and  the  best  culture  of  that  period.  Mr.  Perkins  is  of 
that  old  Essex  stock. 

To  aid  him  in  this  work,  we  have  his  wife  also  of  this 
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stock,  and  from  Bradford,  once  a  portion  of  the  old  Eow- 
ley  grant.  Further  to  complete  his  preparation,  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  has  been  in  the  Salem  High  School  for  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years.  He  has  prepared  nearly  a  hundred  pupils 
for  Harvard  University,  which  is  an  ample  testimonial  of 
his  success  as  an  instructor.  Salem  is  older  than  Boston, 
and  always  has  had  an  individuality  both  as  a  town  and  a 
city.  It  is  well  that  it  has  put  its  impress  upon  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins,  and  now  sends  him  forth  with  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  both  as  a  man  and  a  teacher  of  youth.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  have  large  hopes  for  the  future 
of  Dummer  Academy,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  best 
wishes  of  its  noble  founder  will  be  realized,  and  that 
it  will  have  both  success  and  honor,  and  that  it  will 
take  a  high  place  among  other  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  motto  of  its  seal,  "detur  digniori let  it  be  given  to 
the  more  worthy. 

Remarks  of  Gen.  William  Cogswell. 

Gen.  William  Cogsw'ell,  ex-mayor  of  Salem,  was 
next  called  upon.  He  said  that  although  he  was  not  a 
graduate  of  Dummer  yet  he  expected  to  be  the  father  of 
one,  for  next  term,  when  the  academy  opened  under  Mas¬ 
ter  Perkins,  he  should  send  his  son  to  Dummer  to  be  fitted 
for  college,  and  if  he  did  not  leave  these  halls  thoroughly 
prepared  he  knew  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  Master 
Perkins.  He  could  assure  the  trustees  that  in  their  new 
Principal  they  had  a  gentleman  and  an  instructor  who 
would  exceed  their  expectations,  high  as  they  were  of  him. 
That  for  five  years  as  chairman  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Salem,  he  had  been  brought  into  oflicial  and  constant 
intercourse  with  him  as  principal  of  the  High  School,  and 
therefore  he  knew  of  whom  he  spoke.  He  said  he  pre¬ 
dicted  of  him  three  things  ;  first,  that  he  would  most  thor- 
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oughly  drill  and  prepare  his  pupils ;  second,  that  he  would 
exert  over  them  a  great  moral  influence  ;  and  third,  that 
he  would  have  the  love  and  respect  of  the  boys.  He  said 
he  was  delighted  with  the  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  a  boy  could 
study  here  if  anywhere ;  that,  whilst  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
Spalding  that  the  master  in  a  large  degree  made  the  school, 
yet  that  even  the  master  and  the  boys  could  do  better 
work  with  the  illustrious  record  and  history  of  old  Dum- 
mer  before  them,  which  Mr.  Northend  had  in  such  an 
interesting  manner  given  us  to-day.  He  closed  by  bid¬ 
ding  God-speed  to  the  Academy,  to  Master  Perkins  and 
to  the  Trustees  in  the  work  before  them,  and  with  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  bright  future  which  he  believed  was 
in  store  for  this  venerable  and  worthy  institution. 

Bemarks  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Wood  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Wood  was  next  called  upon  by  the 
President.  He  referred  to  his  pleasant  life  whilst  a  pupil 
of  Dummer  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Nehemiah 
Cleaveland,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  culture  and 
gentlemanly  characteristics  of  this  distinguished  teacher. 
He  also  feelingly  alluded  to  Deacon  Hale  with  whom  he 
boarded  whilst  at  school.  He  thought  there  was  no  pleas¬ 
anter  or  safer  place  for  a  parent  to  send  his  boys,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Perkins  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  many  good  things,  the  Academy 
would  achieve  prosperity  greater  even  than  in  the  past. 

Remarks  of  Rev.  Fielder  Israel  of  Salem. 

Mr.  Israel  said  ;  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
to  speak,  but  in  view  of  the  very  kind  manner  in  which 
my  name  and  the  old  church  of  which  I  am  the  minister 
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have  been  mentioned  by  the  President,  I  will  not  decline 
to  say  a  word  or  two. 

It  is  quite  an  interesting  coincident,  Mr.  President,  that 
Master  Perkins  in  his  speech  should  have  referred  to  the 
old  academy  system  in  contrast  with  the  High  Schools, 
giving  as  he  did  the  preference  to  the  academy  system. 
For  he  will  remember  that  at  our  Thursday  Club  when 
he  read  a  paper  ”  On  High  Schools,”  in  which  he  expressed 
the  same  view,  I  took  the  liberty  to  state  some  of  the 
objections  which  I  had  in  mind  to  the  High  School  as 
now  conducted,  and  to  question  whether  it  was  originally 
intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Public  Schools  to  extend 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  further  than  what  is  called  the  Grammar  School, 
where  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  common  rudiments 
of  the  English  language  and  mathematics. 

Our  fathers,  I  think,  depended  upon  the  academies  for 
a  higher  education  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.  And 
these  academies  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  best 
men  in  the  communities  where  they  existed.  Men  who 
themselves  were  educated,  college  bred  many  of  them ; 
men  of  character,  religious  men  in  the  best  sense,  who  had 
a  sacred  reverence  for  God  and  a  sincere  respect  for  man, 
and  with  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  provided  for 
the  religious  interests  of  the  students. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  remember,  Mr.  President, 
the  men  who  came  to  Salem  did  when  they  established  a 
church  and  elected  a  pastor,  was  to  ordain  a  Teacher  also  ; 
and  Francis  Higginson  was  appointed  to  instruct  both  old 
and  young  in  literature  as  well  as  religion.  So  the  min¬ 
ister  was  schoolmaster,  and  the  church  and  the  school  were 
conjoined. 

Then  came  the  academy  of  which  this  was  the  first  in 
the  Commonwealth.  We  have  heard  of  its  ancient  glory 
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and  the  great  usefulness  of  the  many  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  educated  on  this  spot.  Then  of  its  decline 
and  suspension. 

To-day  we  come  to  celebrate  its  re-opening  under  the 
most  favorable  and  hopeful  conditions.  And  we  do  well, 
Mr.  President,  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
master  J.  W.  Perkins  and  of  the  gentlemen  trustees  in 
their  efforts  to  revive  and  restore  to  this  community  and 
this  commonwealth  this  venerable  institution,  which  we 
trust  will  be  more  than  ever  influential  and  successful  in 
the  education  of  young  men. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  John  H.  Sears  of  Salem. 

Mr.  Sears  made  the  reference  to  scientific  matters,  by 
exhibiting  a  specimen  of  Kibbon  Jasper  found  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  field,  and  believed  to  be  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Indians  made  their  arrow  heads. 

Remarks  of  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes. 

Mr.  Gleason  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the 
presence  of  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes,  of  Wilmington,  a 
native  of  By  fie  Id  and  graduate  of  the  Academy.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  President’s  call,  Mr.  Noyes  said  that  he  had 
provided,  as  he  supposed,  against  such  a  summons  as  this 
which  had  come,  and  would  now  simply  refer  to  some  of 
the  natural /ea^ures  of  this  locality  which  make  it  a  good 
place  for  a  boy’s  school. 

It  is  a  good  region  for  boys’  strolls, — short  and  long, — 
over  wide  pastures  into  pleasant  nooks,  thickets,  wood¬ 
lands,  over  broad  hilltops,  nigh  at  hand,  but  command¬ 
ing  views  of  salt-marshes,  winding  rivers,  and  the  sea ; 
and,  farther  away,  still  wilder  walks  to  higher  hills  and 
more  remarkable  prospects. 
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It  is  the  place  for  winter  sports.  Before  their  eyes 
were  two  of  the  very  finest  slopes  for  coasting,  with 
"  splendid  jounces.”  Eight  behind  the  Academy  is  an¬ 
other  that  goes  down  upon  a  skating  pond,  almost  within 
the  grounds.  Then,  for  summer  pleasures  again,  there 
are  the  smaller  and  the  larger  rivers.  One  aflbrds,  over 
there  by  "  The  Pines,”  a  safe  place  for  the  small  boys’ 
bathing, — with  its  smooth  gravel  slope  leading  into  the 
water.  Yonder  is  another  for  swimmers,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  in  the  Parker,  down  at  Dublin;  and  it  is  a 
curious  question,  by  the  way,  how  it  happened  that  long 
before  a  syllable  of  ”  the  brogue”  had  ever  been  heard  in 
"  ould  Newbury,”  this  name  had  contrived  to  fasten  itself 
there  ?  He  would  throw  out  the  inquiry  for  those  versed 
in  the  local  antiquities,  whether  this  name  is  not,  after  all, 
the  pure  Yankee  for  the  Doubling  of  the  river,  where, 
from  the  first  coming  of  the  settlers,  it  had  been  con¬ 
venient  to  have  a  landing? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  bathing  and  boating 
this  is  a  favored  region.  For  there  is  the  trip  down 
river  I  Who  that  has  ever  taken  it  but  knows  its  charm  ? 
Along  the  brimming  meadows,  past  the  bridges,  past  Old 
Town  Hill,  till  you  thrill  as  you  feel  the  swell  that  comes 
in  at  Cape  Merrill  from  Plum  Island  Sound  ;  and  there  are 
those  mysterious  seals — whole  families  discovered,  some¬ 
times  on  sandbanks  at  low  water ;  and  all  about  the  marks 
of  the  tides,  and  you  feel  yourself  amongst  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  know  that  you  must  be  a  thousand  miles  from 
a  human  dwelling, — nothing  but  nature  all  about  you. 
There  is  nothing  like  it.  This  is  an  experience  reserved 
for  great  and  rare  occasions.  Ah,  there  is  certainly  noplace 
like  this  for  a  boys’  school.  There  are  fifty  people  here  who 
know  boys  that  ought  to  come.  Tell  them  some  of  their 
privileges. 
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Remarks  of  Hon.  H.  A.  Horton  of  Salem. 

Hon.  Nath’l  a.  Horton  was  next  called  upon  by  the 
president,  and  said :  Mr.  President, —  I  am  not  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  this  school,  and  have  no  personal  association  with 
its  membership  in  the  past.  But  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
more  or  less,  it  has  been  my  fortune,  as  a  newspaper 
man,  to  attend  some  of  the  exercises  connected  with  its 
past  history  and  current  life ;  and  I  call  up  with  a  feeling 
of  interest  and  pride  in  this  old  Essex  County  institution 
and  in  what  it  has  done,  some  of  these,  especially  the 
occasion  when,  in  1863,  the  late  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  a 
former  preceptor,  delivered  that  very  admirable  address  in 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  institution.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
remarks  which  Master  Perkins  has  just  made,  and  also  in 
the  record  which  Mr.  Northend  has  presented  of  the  long 
array  of  distinguished  men  who  were  here  educated.  If, 
as  has  been  remarked,  Mr.  Northend  has  not  told  a 
quarter  part  of  what  he  could  tell  in  the.  line  of  thought 
he  has  marked  out,  I  for  one  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  the  pleasure  of  hearing  others  that  we  might  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  the  more  complete 
record  of  the  school. 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Perkins  concerning  the  character¬ 
istics  of  communities  —  like  those  of  the  good  city  of 
Salem  where  ho  has  lived  —  calls  up  a  thought  which 
always  impresses  itself  upon  my  mind  concerning  the 
manner  in  which,  by  personal  contact,  men  impress 
their  individuality  upon  each  other  in  the  common  walks 
and  affairs  of  life,  so  that  the  average  of  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  become  perpetuated  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation.  Every  day  people  die  and  new  people  come  into 
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life.  Outside  of  the  narrow  circle  interested,  this  com¬ 
ing  in  and  going  out  excites  little  notice  and  awakens 
little  comment.  And  yet  the  process  goes  on  so  constantly 
and  surely  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  as  we 
measure  the  lives  of  communities,  this  entire  earth  is 
repeopled.  Men  die  and  give  place  to  others ;  but  their 
qualities  and  their  characters  are  perpetuated  and  handed 
down  to  live  through  generations  long  after  they  are  for¬ 
gotten.  This  illustrates  the  great  power  of  personal  in¬ 
fluence  as  it  is  unconsciously  exerted  in  the  walks  of  men. 
And  it  ought  to  impress  us  with  the  truth  that  every  per¬ 
son’s  influence  counts  for  something  in  the  world’s  moral 
force.  It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  a  man  to  believe 
that  his  influence  counts  for  nothing  in  the  daily  contacts 
of  life,  or  that  he  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  of  no  account 
in  the  world. 

It  is  rare  that  we  can  point  to  such  a  record  of  personal 
influence  as  that  which  has  gone  out  from  this  locality 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  academy  founded  by 
Gov.  Dummer  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
record  which  Mr.  Northend  has  presented  gives  us  some 
little  idea  of  what  this  institution  has  done  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  men  who  impressed  the  force  of  their  personal 
character  upon  the  minds  thus  unconsciously  moulded  in 
other  ways  than  by  merely  imparting  the  routine  of  book 
learning,  however  important  that  may  have  been,  or  how¬ 
ever  thoroughly  that  work  may  have  been  done.  Com¬ 
modore  Preble,  who  was  a  graduate  from  this  school,  first 
commanded  the  frigate  Essex  which  was  built  on  Salem 
Neck  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  those  enterprising  and  en¬ 
ergetic  merchants  whose  ships  penetrated  the  remotest 
seas  and  found  their  way  into  unknown  waters,  and  to 
whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  all  that  it  has  become 
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as  a  commercial  nation  and  power.  Theophilus  Parsons 
was  not  only  an  able  judge,  but  a  jurist  comprehending 
the  principles  which  are  vital  in  the  formation  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  popular  government.  He  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  he  was  one  of  the  Essex  junto  who  success¬ 
fully  opposed  the  earlier  constitution  framed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  in  1779,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  present  Constitution  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth. 

This  academy  has  performed  an  important  part  in  edu¬ 
cating  minds  in  a  way  by  which  they  have  been  better  able 
to  comprehend  the  princiiiles  and  laws  which  must  under¬ 
lie  a  safe,  happy  and  progressive  society  and  government. 
This  is  not  necessarily  done  by  a  particular  theory  or  rule 
of  teaching,  but  it  is  a  thing  which,  with  fair  natural 
capacity,  comes  from  an  instinct  quickened  by  the  con¬ 
trolling  personal  character  of  a  controlling  master  mind. 
This,  I  imagine,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  past.  One  need  of  a  republic  like  ours  is  that 
the  people  shall  learn  to  think  for  themselves,  and  have 
the  moral  courage  to  support  their  convictions.  We  want 
a  little  more  of  that  quality  which  is  willing  to  look  into 
and  think  out  the  drift  and  progress  of  current  events,  and 
not  be  content  with  the  sensational  head  lines  of  a  news¬ 
paper  as  an  exposition  of  passing  history.  The  academies 
of  this  class  have  some  advantages  in  training  minds  by 
the  unconscious  influence  of  daily  personal  contact  with 
the  teacher,  in  school  and  out,  which  the  modern  system 
of  teaching  does  not  and  cannot  present.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  teacher.  The  Principal  selected  for 
this  school  sees  the  advantages  which,  in  certain  pai’ticu- 
lars,  academies  have,  and,  as  he  has  told  us,  has  never  been 
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unmindful  of  them  nor  slow  to  speak  of  them  even  when 
his  interest  for  the  time  being  was  with  the  modern  system 
of  high  schools.  I  have  known  Mr.  Perkins  during  the 
years  he  was  in  Salem,  and  do  not  know  where  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  this  academy  could  have  found  a  man  better  fitted 
for  the  place.  Under  his  direction,  this  school  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  work  of  usefulness,  as  in  the  past.  If  it  does 
not,  the  failure  must  be  from  other  causes  than  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  teacher,  or  his  failure  to  comprehend  the 
vital  principles  of  school  management. 

Mr.  Horton  concluded  by  offering  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Perkins,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy,  the  Ladies  of  Byfield,  Mr.  Nath’l  M.  Dummer 
of  the  Glen  Mills,  and  to  Mrs.  A.  B.  Forbes  of  the 
Fatherland  Farm  for  courtesies  extended  during  the  day. 
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BT  GEORGE  A.  PERKINS,  M.  B. 

John  Perkins  of  Ipswich,  some  of  whose  descendants 
are  here  given,  was  one  of  several  persons  of  the  name 
who  came  from  England  in  the  early  days  of  this  country. 
The  heads  of  six  or  seven  distinct  families  may  be  counted 
among  the  earliest  emigrants.  Rev.  William,  of  Boston, 
and  afterward  of  Weymouth,  Ipswich,  Gloucester  and 
Topsfield ;  John,  of  Ipswich ;  Isaac,  of  Ipswich ;  Abraham, 
of  Hampton ;  William,  of  Dover ;  Edward,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  William,  of  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  a  family  in 
Delaware ;  besides  these  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
others  who  came  in  passenger  vessels  from  London  to 
Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  three  of  the  above  in¬ 
dividuals,  John,  Isaac  and  Abraham,  were  near  relatives, 
brothers  or  cousins ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
family,  of  which  Edmund  of  Boston  is  the  first  distinctly 
known,  may  have  been  descendants  of  this  Isaac  and  his 
wife  Alice,  who  were  in  Ipswich  previous  to  1638.  Some 
traditions  in  the  family  point  that  way,  and  the  coat  of  arms 
was  similar.  But  however  distant  and  distinct  the  families 
may  have  been,  they  were  without  doubt  descended  from 
the  same  individual,  "Peter  Morley,  Esq.,  alias  Perkins,” 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  and  was  an  officer 
in  the  household,  or  Steward  of  the  Court  of  Sir  Hugh 
Despenser,  about  1300.  The  name  is  easily  made  out 
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from  the  first  Peter,  whose  children  would  he  Peter’s  kins 
afterward  Peterkins,  and  finally,  as  now,  Perkins.  The 
name  is  now  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  Parkins,  Par- 
kyns,  Perkings  and  Perkins. 

Concerning  the  coat  of  aims,  which  we  give  herewith, 
it  was  taken  from  a  deed  of  land  in  Ipswich,  sold  by 
Dr.  John  Perkins  to  John  Wainwright  in  1725,  and  was 
undoubtedly  used  by  his  family,  who  were  then  subjects 
of  the  British  crown.  To  republicans  of  America  this 
coat  of  arms  is,  in  itself,  without 
value,  and  is  only  a  pretty  orna¬ 
ment  or  plaything,  but  genealogi¬ 
cally  it  may  and  does  possess  very 
considerable  value  as  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  family 
in  this  and  the  mother  country, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  clew  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up. 

Whoever  is  curious  about  the  early  Perkinses  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  pleased  to  see  an  article  in  the  Hist.  Coll, 
of  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  XV,  which  gives  the  pedigree  and 
arms  as  found  there.  An  interesting  letter  of  AV.  H. 
Whitmore,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  concerning  the  ancient  fami¬ 
lies  of  Perkins  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newent,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  England,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  home 
of  John  of  Ipswich,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reg.  of  N.  E. 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Soc.,  Vol,  XI,  p.  315,  and  Vol.  XII, 
p.  294. 
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The  introduction  of  local  historical  matter  into  a  book 
of  genealogy  certainly  needs  no  apology  at  this  day. 
During  the  comparatively  few  years  of  our  history  as  a 
people,  many  of  our  earliest  records  have  been  lost,  and 
any  efforts  which  will  preserve  what  remain  by  multiply¬ 
ing  copies  are  to  be  commended,  and  are  not  out  of  place 
when  connected  with  the  early  lives  of  our  ancestors. 

It  has  been  an  object  in  these  pages  to  present,  where 
it  is  possible,  some  little  sketch  of  the  life  history  of  the 
individuals,  in  connection  with  the  dry  dates  of  biiths, 
marriages  and  deaths,  which  are  only  as  the  skeleton.  It 
is  to  be  regime tted  that  this  cannot  always  be  done,  for  too 
often  the  good  deeds  of  our  ancestors  sleep  with  them, 
while  the  lives  of  many  are  so  uneventful  that  but  little 
can  be  said  of  them,  and  it  is  always  a  rather  delicate 
matter  to  speak  of  the  deeds  of  the  living. 

The  facts  here  collated  were  gathered  from  various 
sources,  such  as  the  records  of  the  oldest  deeds  and  wills 
in  the  county,  stones  in  cemeteries,  town  records,  fam¬ 
ily  bibles,  and  the  memory  of  aged  people  as  well  as  from 
the  younger  generations.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  these  facts,  as  here  given,  are  free  from 
many  errors  and  omissions,  and  the  writer  will  be  thank¬ 
ful  to  have  the  former  corrected  and  the  latter  supplied. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  the  many  omissions  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  supply.  The  family  has  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  and  he  has  done  what  he  could  to 
collect  information  from  every  i)art  of  the  land.  In  some 
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cases  these  efforts  have  met  with  hearty  responses,  in 
others  the  letters  were  either  miscarried  or  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  an  answer. 

Should  any  person  of  the  name,  on  looking  over  these 
pages,  fail  to  find  his  or  her  name  in  its  proper  place, 
the  author  would  thank  all  such  persons  to  address  him 
through  the  mail,  giving  him  all  the  information  in  their 
possession,  or  that  they  can  obtain  from  reliable  sources, 
with  the  names  of  places  and  dates,  and  send  to  him  as 
soon  as  may  be,  that  additions  and  coiTections  may  be 
made  in  a  forthcoming  number. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  acknowledg¬ 
ing  my  obligations  and  indebtedness  to  those  persons  who 
have  so  kindly  aided  me  in  collecting  the  materials  here 
put  together,  and  would  especially  mention  my  friends 
and  kinsmen,  Horatio  N.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Melrose,  Henry 
F.  Waters,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mr.  D.  Walter  Perkins,  of 
Utica,  N.  y.,  as  well  as  the  many  others  who  have  kindly 
furnished  me  with  facts  concerning  their  families. 

No.  127  Essex  street, 

Salem,  Mass. 


JOHN  PERKINS. 


1  “Jolin  Perkins,  senior,”  as  he  is  called  on  the 
records,  the  immigrant  ancestor,  some  of  whose  descend¬ 
ants  we  propose  to  give  below,  Avas  probably  born,  if 
the  traditions  of  the  family  are  con-ect,  in  Newent, 
Gloucestershire,  England,  in  the  year  1590.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  mother  country, 
sailing  from  Bristol,  England,  Dec.  1,  1630,  in  the  sliip 
Ljmn,  AVilliam  Pierce,  master,  bound  for  Boston  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  taking  Avith  him  his  entire  family,  consisting  then  of 
his  Avife  and  five  children.  His  felloAV  passengers  were, 
the  afterAvard  famous  divine.  Rev.  Roger  Williams,  and 
others  ;  tAventy  in  all.  After  a  stormy  passage  of  sixty- 
seA'en  days  they  arrived  at  Nautasket,  Feb.  5,  1631,  and 
on  the  6th  came  to  an  anchor  before  Boston.  The  fol- 
loAving  extract  from  "Prince’s  Annals  of  New  England” 
(Vol.  I,  p.  341)  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  colony  at  the  time  of  their  an-ival  and  also  of  their 
stormy  voyage. 

"As  the  Avinter  (1629-30)  came  on  provisions  are  very 
scarce  (in  the  Massachusetts  Bay)  and  the  people  necessi¬ 
tated  to  feed  on  clams  and  muscles,  and  ground  nuts  and 
acorns ;  and  these  got  Avith  much  difficulty  in  the  winter 
season.  Upon  Avhich  people  grcAv  much  tired  and  discour¬ 
aged  ;  especially  Avhen  they  hear  that  the  governor  himself 
has  his  last  batch  of  bread  in  the  OA^en.  And  many  are 
the  fears  of  the  people  that  Mr.  Pierce,  wffio  was  sent  to 
Ireland  for  provisions,  is  either  cast  aAvay  or  taken  by  the 
pirates.  Upon  tliis  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  God 
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for  relief  is  appointed  (to  be  on  the  sixth  of  February) . 
But  God,  who  delights  to  appear  in  the  greatest  straits, 
works  mai’vellously  at  this  time  ;  for  on  February  5,  the 
very  day  before  the  appointed  fast,  in  came  the  ship  Lion, 
Mr.  William  Pierce  master,  now  arriving  at  Nantasket, 
laden  with  provisions.  Upon  which  joyful  occasion  the 
day  is  changed,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  (on  the  22d)  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving.”^ 

February  8.  The  governor  goes  aboard  the  Lion  riding 
at  Long  Island ;  (next  day)  the  ship  comes  to  an  anchor 
before  Boston  (to  the  gi-eat  joy  of  the  people)  where  she 
rides  very  well,  notwithstanding  the  great  drifts  of  ice. 
And  the  provisions  are  by  the  governor,  distributed  to 
the  people  proportionable  to  their  necessities.” 

"The  Lion*  set  sail  from  Bristol  December  first, 

brought  about  twenty  passengers,  and  had  a  very  stormy 
passage  ;  j^et  through  God’s  mercy  all  the  people  came  safe 
except  one®  of  the  sailors,  who  had  not  far  from  our 
shore,  in  a  tempest  having  helped  to  take  in  the  sprit- 
sail,  as  he  was  coming  down  fell  into  the  sea,  ivhere  after 
long  swimming  was  drowned,  to  the  great  dolour  of  those 
in  the  ship,  who  beheld  so  lamentable  a  spectacle,  without 
being  able  to  help  him ;  the  sea  was  so  high  and  the  ship 
drove  so  fast  before  the  wind,  though  her  sails  were  taken 
down.” 

For  about  two  years  after  their  arrival  in  America  the 
Perkins  family  resided  in  Boston,  where  the  youngest 
child,  Lydia,  was  born,  her  baptism  being  recorded  upon 
the  parish  books  of  the  First  Church  there,  June  3, 
1632. 


>Tbis  was  probably  tbe  beginning  of  that  now  general  custom  of  keeping 
Thanksgiving  day,  which  is  observed  not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout 
tbe  country. 

*  Sometimes  written  Lyon, 

•  Tbe  Captain’s  son,  Way. 
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We  are  not  able  to  determine  with  certainty  just  what 
employed  the  time  of  our  emigrant  during  the  two  years 
he  resided  in  Boston,  but  the  record  shows  he  was  not 
idle  but  engaged  in  the  public  business  of  the  colony. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Eecords  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  Nov.  7,  1632. 

"Cap^  Traske,  Will™  Cheeseboro,  M*"  Conant  and  John 
Perkins  are  appoincted  by  the  Court  to  sett  downe  the 
bounds  betwixte  Kocksbury  and  Dorchestr.  Kalfe  Sprague 
is  chosen  vmpire.”  Records  of  Col.  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  1, 

p.  102. 

We  find  also  the  following  concession  made  to  him  by 
"General  Court,”  April  3,  1632. 

"It  Avas  ordered  that  noe  pson  Av‘soeuer  shall  shoote  att 
foAvle  vpon  Pullen  Poynte  or  Noddles  Ileland,  but  that 
the  s'*  places  shalbe  reserved  for  John  Perkins  to  take 
fowle  w***  netts.”  Rec.  of  Col.  of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  1, 
p.  103. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1631,  he  took  the  oath  of  free¬ 
man,  admitting  him  to  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  colony. 
He  removed  from  Boston  in  1633  to  the  colony  then 
ncAvly  founded  by  John  Winthrop  and  others  at  IpsAvich. 
Here  he  Avas  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  had 
several  grants  of  land ;  the  location  of  his  house  was  near 
the  river  at  the  entrance  to  Jeffries  neck,  on  Avhat  is 
noAv  East  street,  where  he  had  considerable  land  granted 
him. 

We  copy  the  folloAving  from  the  IpsAvich  book  of  Land 
Grants  or  "  Commoner’s  records.” 

1634.  "Given  and  granted  unto  John  Perkins  the 
elder  40  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Mr.  Robert  Coles  his  land,  on  the  south  by  a  small 
creek,  on  the  west  unto  ye  toAvn  side.” 

1635.  Granted  Jno.  Perkins  Sr.  3  acres  of  upland 
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and  10  of  meadow  Ijdng  toward  the  head  of  Chebacco 
creek,  also  a  little  Island^  called  More’s  point  about  50 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  ye  town  river.  Also  10  acres 
on  part  whereof  he  hath  built  an  house,  having  W™ 
Perkins  on  S.  W. —  Also  6  acres  of  meadow  and  6  up¬ 
land  joining  to  the  former  10  acres,  all  3  lying  at  cast 
end  of  the  town  having  W“  White’s  land  on  N.  E.  and 
a  highway  to  Jeffries  neck  on  N.  W.” 

1636.  "John  Perkins  Sr.  was  granted  40  acres  of 
meadow  and  upland  at  Chebacco,  which  he  sold  to 
Thomas  Howlet  1637.” 

1639.  "Granted  to  John  Perkins  6  acres  planting 
ground  on  South  side  river.”  Vol.  l,p.  174. 

He  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  and  was  among 
those  present  at  its  session  holden  in  Boston  ^lay  25, 
1636. 

John  Perkins  was  on  the  Grand  Jury  in  1648  and  1652, 
and  his  name  is  also  found  on  trial  juries. 

He  was  appraiser  to  the  estate  of  Sarah  Dillingham  in 
1645. 

"John  Perkins,  sen.,  of  Ipswich,  being  above  60  years 
of  age,  was  freed  from  ordinary  training  by  the  Court  in 
1651.” 

John  Perkins,  besides  holding  town  offices  and  occupying 
other  places  of  trust,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  Ipswich,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
townsmen.  He  died  in  1654  at  the  age  of  64  years. 
His  will  (which  is  of  importance  as  settling  the  names  of 
his  wife  and  children  and  some  of  his  grandchildren) 
and  inventory  are  now  on  file  in  the  Probate  Office  in 


<  This  Island  contains  by  measurement  30  acres,  and  upon  it  is  no\r  seen  the 
cellar  of  a  house.  The  Island  has  been  lately  (1882)  purchased  by  a  namesake 
and  descendant  of  John  Perkins,  Sen., —  Mr.  John  Perkins,  shoe  manufacturer  of 
Ipswich. 
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Salem,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  below,  as  also  of  his 
autograph  which  is  appended  to  an  agreement  with  his 
neighbors  concerning  the  fencing  of  their  land.  An  in¬ 


dorsement  on  the  back  of  this  paper  reads  thus  : 

"  This  Paper  Dos  signifi  y‘  those  prsons  y*  have  land  in 
y®  nack  are  compeled  to  mack  safisant  fens  acor  Ding  to 
y®''  proportions  of  land.” 

15  February,  1635. 


“  Will  of  John  Perkins,  senior,  of  Ipswich. 

28th  of  ye®  first  in®  called  March,  1054.  I  John  Perkins  the  elder 
of  Ipswich  being  at  this  tyme  sick  and  weake  in  body  yet  through  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  retaining  my  understanding  and 
memory;  doe  thus  dispose  of  and  bequeath  my  temporall  estate  as 
Followeth. 

First.  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  eldest  sonn  John  Perkins 
a  foale  of  my  young  mare  being  now  with  foale  if  it  please  the  Lord 
she  foale  it  well  also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  sonn  John’s  two 
sonnes  John  and  Abraham  to  each  of  them  one  of  my  yearling 
heyfers :  also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Thomas  Perkins  one  cow 
and  one  heyfer  also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  his  son  John  Perkins  one 
ewe  &  to  be  delivered  for  his  use  at  the  next  shearing  time  also  I  doe 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Sargent  one  cow  and  an 
heyfer  to  be  to  her  and  her  children  after  her  decease  as  it  may  please 
y®  Lord  they  may  increase,  the  profllts  or  increase  to  be  equally  dc- 
vided  amongst  the  sayde  children :  also  I  do  give  to  my  daughter 
Mary  Bradbury  one  cow  and  one  heyfer  or  a  young  steere  to  remain 
to  her  and  to  her  children  in  theyr  increase  or  proflits  as  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  to  bless  them  and  to  be  equaly  devided  to  y®  chil¬ 
dren  :  also  I  doe  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Lidia  Bennitt 
one  cow  and  one  heyfer  or  steere  to  be  equaly  devided  to  her  children 
in  theyr  increase  or  proflits  after  her  decease ;  I  doe  also  give  unto 
my  grandchilde  Thomas  Bradbury  one  ewe  to  be  sett  apart  for  his 
use  at  y®  next  shearing  tyme :  also  I  do  give  and  bequeathe  unto  my 
sonn  Jacob  Perkins  my  dwelling  house  together  with  all  the  out- 
howseing  and  all  my  landes  of  one  kinde  and  other  together  with  all 
improvements  thereupon  to  be  his  in  full  possession  according  to  a 
former  covenant  after  the  decease  of  my  wyfc  and  nott  before  and  so 
to  remaine  to  him  and  to  his  heircs  forever;  all  the  rest  of  my  estate 
of  one  kinde  and  other  1  do  wholy  leave  my  dearc  wife  Judith  Perkins 
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apointing  and  ordaining  my  sade  wyfe  the  sole  Executrix  of  this  my 
last  will  and  Testament  Desiring  my  sayde  wife  to  dispose  of  the 
cattell  above  mentioned  according  to  her  dlscresion  as  they  shall 
prove  steeres  or  heyfers,  also  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  increase  of 
the  sheep  to  y«  children  of  my  sonn  Thomas  and  of  my  three  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  Discresion  of  my  sayde  wife  and  this  I  doe  ordaine  as  my 
Last  will  and  Testament  subscribed  with  my  own  hand  this  twenty 
eight  day  of  y®  first  month  1064. 

Signed  in  presence  of  John  Perkins. 

William  Bartholmew 

Thomas  Harris 

Proved  in  court  held  at  Ipswich  27  (7)  1664  by  the  oath  of  William 
Bartholmew  and  Thomas  Harris  per  me  Robert  Lord,  cleric.” 


“  An  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  John  Perkins 
Senior  deceased. 

It.  the  Dwelling  house  and  barn  with  outhousing  40.  00.  00 

It.  Land  about  the  House  about  eight  acres  12.  00.  00 

It.  More  land  unbroake  up  about  fourteen  acres  21.  00.  00 

It.  a  parcel  of  Marsh  about  six  at  40'  per  acre  12.  00.  00 

It.  a  parcel  of  upland  and  Marsh  being  much  broken  v 

about  20  acres  at  20*  per  acre  5  20.  00.  00 

It.  12  acres  of  improved  land  50  per  acre.  24.  00.  00 

It.  one  mare  with  a  mare  foal  at  26.  00.  00 

It.  six  milch  cows  at  30.  00  00 

It.  four  yearling  Heyfers  and  a  Steere  at  11.  10.  00 

Item  six  ewes  at  35.s  10.  10.  00 

It.  6  ewe  lambs  at  05.  00.  00 

It.  one  yearling  weather  and  two  weather  lambs  '  02.  00.  00 

It.  one  young  Calf  00.  15.  00 

It.  one  cow  at  the  pasture  a  sow  &  3  piggs  all  08.  00.  00 

It.  one  feather  bed  with  bed  &  furniture  04.  00.  00 

It.  Coverlid  with  other  small  thluges  linen  most  02.  10.  00 

It.  left  in  mony  at  his  decease  10.  00.  00 

It.  a  Cart,  plows,  a  harrow  with  several  goods  of  ^ 

lumber  as  casks  tubbs  cheares  axes  hoes  C  05.  00.  00 
etc.  valuable  j 

It.  Sevcrall  ketles  pottes  &  Dishes  in  the  Kitchin  02.  00.  00 

It.  his  wearing  aparell  05.  00.  00 

Witnesses  &  Appraisers  250.  05.  00 

William  Bartholemew  red  in  the  Court  held  at  Ipswich  the 

John  Anable  26  of  the  (7)  1654. 

Robert  Lord  cleric.” 
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The  children  of  John  Perkins  and  wife  Judith  were ; 

2  John,  b.  1614;  d.  Dec.  14,  1686. 

3  Thomas,  b.  1616 ;  d.  May  7,  1686. 

4  Elizabeth,  b.  1618;  d.  1700. 

6  Mary,  b.  1620 ;  d.  1700. 

6  Jacob,  b.  1624;  d.  Jan.  29,  1700. 

7  Lydia,  b.  1632 ;  d.  ab’  1672 ;  bapt.  1st  Ch.,  Boston,  June  3, 1632. 

2  John  Perkins,  jr.  {John^)  bom  in  England  in 
1614,  came,  with  others  of  the  same  family,  to  Boston  in 
New  England  in  1631,  and  with  them  removed  to  Ipswich 
in  1633.  The  next  year  he  had  a  grant  of  land  as  appears 
from  the  book  of  land  grants  of  Ipswich. 

1634.  "Given  and  granted  unto  John  Perkins,  Jr., 

6  acres  of  land  in  equal  shares  with  Thomas  Hardy  and 
Francis  Jordan  lying  East  and  West  of  him.”  At  this 
time  he  was  only  20  years  of  age.  The  next  year  he  had 
still  further  grants,  as  appears  upon  the  same  record. 

1635.  "John  Perkins,  jr.,  was  granted  6  acres  of 
planting  gi’ound  beyond  John  Manning’s  house,  lying 
between  Francis  Jordan  on  the  one  side  and  Thomas 
Hardy  on  the  other.  Also  there  was  gi’anted  to  him 
6  acres  of  marsh  lying  upon  the  brook  commonly  called 
"  Labor-in-vain,”  having  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  on  the  one 
side  and  the  great  river  on  the  other.  Also  a  house-lot 
containing  an  acre,  lying  by  the  river,  having  Thomas 
Hardy’s  and  Robert  Andrew’s  house-lot  on  the  southeast 
side,  upon  which  John  Perkins  hath  built  an  house  and 
enclosed  it  with  paleing.  Also  5  and  40  acres  of  ground 
lying  beyond  gieat  Chebacco  river,  right  against  the 
Ware,  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  northwest  and  by 
a  swamp  on  the  southwest. —  There  was  liberty  granted 
to  build  a  ware  which  he  hath  built  and  is  to  enjoy  the 
profits  for  7  yrs.  beginning  1636,  for  the  which  he  is  to 
sell  alewives  ho  there  has  taken  at  5s  pr  1000,  according 
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to  his  agreement  with  the  toAvn  expressed  in  the  town 
book,  which  5  and  40  acx’es  and  the  wares  the  said  John 
Perkins  hath  sold  to  Mr.  John  Cogswell,  his  heirs  and 
assigns.” 

1637.  "John  Perkins,  Jr.,  is  possessed  of  an  Island 
having  on  the  south  side  the  Chebacco  river,  on  the  north 
an  arm  of  the  same  running  between  the  said  Island  and 
another  Island  called  Hog  Island,  bounded  east  by  Che¬ 
bacco  Bay,  west  by  a  meeting  of  many  brooks  coming  out 
of  the  marshes.” 

Feb.  1,  1637.  He  had  also  a  grant  of  70  acres  of  land 
against  his  Island  beyond  Chebacco  river,  which  land  he 
is  to  relinquish  within  four  years  to  the  town,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

He  married  Elizabeth - about  1635,  and  entered 

upon  the  duties  of  life  with  a  vigor  which  made  him  a 
desirable  citizen  of  this  new  settlement. 

AVe  hero  give  some  account  of  a  most  important  service 
which  he  rendered  the  infant  colony,  as  this  is  related  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet  in  a  paper  entitled  "New  England's 
Deliverances.”  He  says : 

"About  5  or  6  yeares  after  (an  intended  attack  upon 
"Nahurakeiek”  by  the  Indians),  in  the  first  planting  of 
Ipswich  (as  a  credible  man  informs  me,  namely  Quarter¬ 
master  Perkins),  the  Tarratines  or  Easterly  Indians  had 
a  design  to  cut  them  off  at  the  first,  when  they  had  but 
between  20  or  30  men,  old  and  young  belonging  to  the 
place  (and  that  instant  most  of  the  men  had  gone  into 
bay  about  their  occasions,  not  hearing  thereof).  It  was 
thus  one  Robin,  a  friendly  Indian,  came  to  this  John 
Perkins,  then  a  young  man  then  living  in  a  little  hut  upon 
his  father’s  island  on  this  side  of  Jeofrye’s  Neck,  and  told 
him  that  on  such  a  Thursday  morning,  early,  there  would 
come  four  Indians  to  draw  him  to  goe  down  the  Hill  to 
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the  water  side,  to  truck  with  them,  which  if  he  did,  he 
and  all  neare  him  would  be  cut  oft' :  for  there  were  40  bur- 
chen  canoues,  would  lie  out  of  sight,  in  the  brow  of  the 
Hill,  full  of  Ai’med  Indians  for  that  purpose :  of  this  he 
forthwith  acquaints  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  who  then  lived 
there,  in  a  howse  near  the  water,  who  advised  him  if  such 
Indians  came,  to  carry  it  ruggedly  toward  them,  and 
threaten  to  shoot  them  if  they  would  not  be  gone,  and 
when  their  backs  were  turned  to  strike  up  the  drum  he 
had  with  him  beside  his  two  muskets,  and  then  discharge 
them ;  that  those  6  or  8  young  men,  who  were  in  the 
marshes  hard  by  a  mowing,  haveing  theyr  guns  each  of 
them  ready  charged,  by  them,  might  take  the  Alarme  and 
the  Indians  would  perceive  theyr  plot  was  discovered 
and  haste  away  to  sea  againe :  which  was  accordingly  so 
acted  and  tooke  like  etfect :  for  he  told  me  that  presently 
after  he  discovered  40  such  canowes  sheare  otf  from  under 
the  Hill  and  make  as  fast  as  they  could  to  sea.  And  no 
doubt  many  godly  heai’ts  were  lifted  up  to  heaven  for 
deliverance,  both  in  that  deliverance  at  Salem  and  this 
at  Ipswich.” 

He  opened  the  first  public  house  in  Ipswich,  and  was 
chosen  as  Quartermaster  of  the  military  organization  of 
the  settlement,  a  title  which  he  ever  after  retained.  That 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day  is  evident  by 
the  frequency  with  which  his  name  is  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  varied  aft’airs  of  the  colony.  In  deeds 
and  other  public  documents  and  papers  he  styles  himself, 
"I,  John  Perkins  Quartermaster  and  ordinary  keeper.” 

[  To  he  continued.'] 
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The  Essex  Junto  —  The  Long  Embargo  —  and 
THE  Great  Topsfield  Caucus  of  1808. 

A  PAPER  READ  AT  THE  FlELD  MEETING 

IN  Topsfield,  Aug.  30,  1882. 

BY  ROBERT  8.  RANTOUL. 

This  Topsfield  of  ours  has  no  need  of  recourse  to  the 
page  of  history  to  arrest  our  thoughts.  These  everlasting 
hills,  beautiful  to-day,  as  they  stood  when  the  wigwam- 
village  dotted  their  green  slopes, — beautiful  as  they  stood, 
when  the  white  man’s  kine  first  browsed  their  grassy  sides, 
and  the  smoke-wreaths  of  the  white  man’s  cabin  curled 
about  their  tops, — these  everlasting  hills  stand  here  about 
us  to-day  as  they  stood  in  Creation’s  dawn ;  as  they  will 
stand  in  the  far-off  hereafter ;  beautiful  in  the  sunrise  and 
in  the  sunset;  massive  and  still  and  restful  amidst  the 
shifting  panorama  of  life  ;  beautiful  to-day,  and  yesterday, 
and  forever ! 

But  yet  there  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  qUiet  Tops¬ 
field  of  ours  so  unique,  so  significant,  and  so  little  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  claiming  a  share  of  your 
patience  to  recall  it.  And  first  let  us  remember  that  the 
decade  between  1830  and  1840  was  a  revolutionary  one  in 
Essex  County  and  in  Massachusetts.  Never  before  had 
the  old  Commonwealth  in  ten  years  received  such  acces¬ 
sions  of  general  prosperity.  Factories  and  factory  villages 
were  starting  up, — commerce  had  not  yet  dwindled, — 
the  war  and  its  immediate  untoward  results  were  past, — 
the  National  Treasury  was  plethoric  and  was  apportioning 
(22G) 
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out  its  surplus  revenue, — the  serpent  of  Southern  Nullifi¬ 
cation  was  scotched, — schools  and  school  systems  were 
multiplying  and  maturing, — the  slavery  agitation  had  not 
disturbed  the  public  pulse,  and  a  wholly  novel  and  startling 
mechanism  for  locomotion  was  hurrying  into  vogue,  boring 
mountains,  spanning  torrents,  leaping  ravines,  and  prac¬ 
tically  annihilating  time  and  space,  which,  whatever  else  it 
might  be  expected  to  do  or  not  to  do,  was  shifting,  in  a 
trice,  the  actual  centres  of  trade,  intelligence,  industry 
and  population,  away  from  the  old  accustomed  geographical 
centres,  the  old  frequented  seaports  and  confluences  of 
roads,  canals  and  streams,  to  new  and  artificial  centres, 
growing  up  at  points  most  accessible  by  rail.  Thus,  not 
to  enlarge  too  far  upon  this  enticing  topic,  Topsfield, 
which  by  looking  on  the  map  you  will  find  to  be  the 
geographical  centre  of  Essex  County,  and  which,  from  the 
early  years  of  the  century  until  1830,  was  in  a  certain 
sense  the  actual  centre,  and  conducted  herself  as  such, 
supporting  a  large  hotel,  entertaining  conventions  and  the 
like,  was  obliged,  because  ignored  by  the  railroad,  to  put 
off  her  metropolitan  airs  and  see  herself  distanced  by 
rivals  less  fair  to  see,  and  her  claims  overruled  by  that 
iron-sceptred  arbiter  of  modern  destiny,  to  whose  decrees 
nations  as  well  as  cities  and  villages  and  men  have  come 
to  bow.  The  salubrity  of  her  air,  the  charm  of  her 
landscape,  all  her  natural  attractions,  remained  to  her,  but 
they  could  not  save  her. 

Here,  then,  we  sit  at  what  was  once  the  heart  of  Essex 
County.  I  say  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  advisedly, 
because  the  last  important  gathering  of  county  delegates 
at  Topsfield,  of  which  I  am  informed,  was  the  convention 
which  met  there  December  30,  1829,  to  establish  a 
confederation  of  the  Lyceums  of  the  County  upon  the  plan 
then  advocated  by  Josiah  Holbrook  and  other  educators  for 
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uniting  the  Town  Lyceums  into  a  County  Lyceum,  the 
County  into  a  State,  and  the  State  into  a  National  organ¬ 
ization.  Thus  far  the  scheme  seems  to  have  had  some  sort 
of  countenance  from  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Horace 
Mann,  and  Edward  Everett,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  were  sanguine  enough  to  think  it  might 
ultimately  take  on  an  international  character.  The  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society  held  its  meeting  for  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  parlor  of  the  Topsfield  hotel,  April  16, 
1834.  The  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing,  President,  held  its  first  cattle  show  at  Topsfield,  Oct. 
5,  1820,  and  subsequently  chose  Topsfield  for  its  place  of 
exhibition  in  October,  1822,  ’23  and  ’25,  and  for  the  last 
times  in  September,  1837  and  1838. 

I  fix  the  other  limit  at  the  first  years  of  the  century 
because  those  were  the  years  Avhich  called  into  being  the 
turnpike  system  of  Massachusetts.  In  those  years  the  Stat¬ 
ute  Books  are  full  of  Turni)ike  Charters.  The  first  road  of 
this  kind  built  in  this  county  was  that  between  Salem  and 
Chelsea  Bridge,  chartered  in  1802,  and  opened  July  12, 
1803.  And  the  great  turnpike,  connecting  Newbnryport, 
"by  as  nearly  a  straight  line  as  practicable,’’  with  Chelsea 
Bridge,  was  chartered  in  1803  and  finished  soon  after. 
At  this  time,  Haverhill,  which  was  an  old  town  and  had  a 
population  of  twenty-five  hundred  souls  and  some  New 
Hampshire  trade,  Avas  connected  by  a  pretty  good  high¬ 
way  Avith  Salem,  Avhose  population  Avas  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand.  Save  Newbnryport,  no  other  place  in  the 
county  had  half  that  number  of  people,  and  now  comes 
Newbnryport  with  her  ancient  commerce  and  her  popula¬ 
tion  of  seventy-five  hundred,  whose  way  to  Boston  had 
been  by  the  circuit  of  the  seaboard,  through  Ipswich, 
Beverly  and  Salem,  and  demands  direct,  speedy,  inland 
access  to  the  metropolis,  Avithont  Avinding  out  of  her  way 
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through  all  these  rival  ports.  So  the  great  inland  turnpike 
is  built  with  a  fine  hotel  at  Topsfield  for  its  half-way 
house,  where  it  crossed  the  Salem  and  Haverhill  road  at 
right  angles,  traversing  the  county  diametrically  from  its 
northeast  to  its  southwest  corner.  Topsfield,  with  her 
eight  hundred  souls,  became  as  it  were  the  stage-centre  of 
Essex  County.  The  fine  old  barn  still  stands  with  its  rows 
of  empty  stalls,  but  the  imposing  hostelry,  which  occu¬ 
pied  a  commanding  eminence  and  was  not  unlike  that  at 
Lynnfield,  succumbed  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Stage  lines  passed  the  hotel  connecting  Ncwbiirjqiort 
with  Boston,  Newbnryport  with  Salem,  and  Haverhill  with 
Salem. 

Here,  in  this  comfortable  Stage  House  parlor,  on  the 
sixth  of  October,  1808,  met  the  delegates  of  the  Federalist 
party  of  brave  old  Essex  and  settled  themselves  down 
about  a  hospitable  wood  fire,  "to  consider  the  alarming 
and  ruinous  condition  of  public  affairs.”  The  list  of 
delegates  was  a  rare  one.  William  Bartlett  of  Newbury- 
port  was  moderator,  and  Lonson  Nash  of  Gloucester, 
secretary.  Here  were  present  from  Salem,  Benjamin 
Pickman,  jr.,  and  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody;  from  Beverly, 
Israel  Thorndike.  Daniel  A.  White,  then  of  Newbnryport, 
was  there ;  John  Choate  and  Nathaniel  Lord,  3d,  from 
Ipswich ;  Benj.  K.  Hough  and  Capt.  Thomas  Parsons 
from  Gloucester ;  Parker  Cleaveland  from  Rowley  ;  James 
Duncan,  jr.,  from  Haverhill ;  Thomas  Perley,  of  Boxford  ; 
John  Phillips,  jr.,  of  Andover;  Benj.  Peabody,  of 
Middleton ;  Nathaniel  Hooper  and  William  Reed,  of 
Marblehead  ;  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  of  Topsfield,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Hamilton.  Sixty-four  delegates 
were  present,  and  every  town  in  the  county  was  repre¬ 
sented.  The  action  taken  was  dignified  and  guarded,  and 
their  expressions  moderate  though  decided.  They  declared 
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the  moment  to  be  "one  of  extreme  public  danger  and  of 
deep  and  general  distress,  without  a  parallel  since  the 
peace  of  1783.”  They  attacked  the  embargo,  enacted  a 
year  before,  as  a  restriction  to  which  the  people  of  New 
England  had  yielded  a  quiet  and  commendable  submission, 
while,  as  colonies  under  a  British  administration,  they 
would  have  repelled  it  at  every  hazard.  They  appealed 
for  redress  first  to  the  Legislature  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  failing  relief  there,  to  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  our  State  Government,  and  declared 
that  the  raising  of  the  present  embargo,  although  an 
essential  measure,  was  not  enough,  but  that  the  right  to 
establish  such  a  restriction  must  be  forever  forsworn  by 
the  general  government.  Great  Britain,  they  said,  was 
the  last  bulwark  of  liberty  against  the  ambition  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  if  war  was  to  come,  it  should  be  war  with  France 
and  not  with  England. 

What  was  there  about  this  village  Stage  House  parlor- 
fnl  of  gentlemen,  which  gave  their  declarations  a  signifi¬ 
cant  importance  throughout  the  country?  What  made 
ex-President  John  Adams  lament  these  calm  and  guarded 
expressions  of  theirs — speaking  of  their  gathering  as  the 
great  T<>psfield  caucus?  And  why  was  the  demonstration 
attacked  and  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of  the  press  of 
the  Union  and  followed  up  by  another  gathering,  held  also 
in  this  Topsficld  parlor,  Feb.  20,  1809, — a  gathering  of 
the  Administration  party  of  the  county,  which  proved  to 
be  the  largest  county  convention  yet  assembled?  A 
glance  at  their  political  status  and  antecedents  will  help 
us  to  discover. 

The  phrase  "Essex  Junto”  was  at  that  time  a  familiar 
one  in  American  politics.  It  seems  to  have  had  an  Eng¬ 
lish  origin,  but  I  have  not  traced  it.  It  was  first  applied 
in  America  by  one  of  the  Royal  Charter  Governors  of 
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Massachusetts,  before  the  Kevolution,  to  certain  successful 
opponents  of  his  policy  who  represented  this  county  in 
the  Assembly.  Essex  County  has  never  been  backward 
in  asserting  her  rightful  influence.  Chafing  under  the 
removal  of  the  State  Capital  to  Boston,  the  men  of  Essex 
did  not  for  years  forego  the  efibrt  to  restore  it.  They 
superseded  Winthrop  by  Endicott  as  Governor  and  dis¬ 
placed  Winthrop  and  Dudley  by  two  Federal  delegates  of 
their  own,  Hathorne  and  Bradstreet,  in  1644,  and, 
according  to  Palfrey,  were  even  then  charged  with  grasping 
at  the  control  of  the  Colony.  Gov.  Hancock,  in  1780, 
revived  this  phrase  "Essex  Junto”  and  applied  it  to  his 
influential  opponents  in  this  county  of  Essex.  Again 
John  Adams  used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  his  indignation,  in 
1796,  against  the  indiflerence  manifested  by  certain  Essex 
County  Federalists  to  his  election  that  year  as  Washington’s 
successor  in  the  Presidency.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  of  1812,  during  which  Henry  Clay,  while  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  left  the  chair  to  denounce 
with  terrible  vindictiveness  and  to  defy  the  "howlings  of 
the  whole  British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel,” 
that  the  Essex  Junto  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  American 
politics.  Even  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  his  advent  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  devoted  a  portion  of  his  second  speech 
to  an  effort  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  New 
England  Federalism. 

The  phrase  "Essex  Junto,”  as  now  used,  is  simply  another 
name  for  the  irreconcilable  element  in  the  Federalist  party. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  date  of  its  origin  nor  to  ask 
what  persons  it  described  at  any  time,  in  order  to  define  its 
meaning.  Probably,  before  it  was  revived  by  John  Adams 
in  1796,  it  wsis  little  more  than  a  party  nickname.  But, 
during  the  stormy  administration  of  Adams,  and  especially 
after  the  death  of  Washington,  the  phrase  became  a 
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telling  fact — on  the  one  hand  a  name  to  conjure  by ;  on 
the  other  the  challenge  and  provocation  for  furious  attack. 

In  October,  1808,  the  date  of  the  Topsfield  caucus, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  the  Federalists  stigmatized  as 
the  "French  President,”  was  closing  his  second  presiden¬ 
tial  term,  and  had  declined  a  reelection,  and  the 
campaign  was  in  progress  which  was  to  designate  his 
successor.  Washington  had  been  dead  eight  years  and 
Hamilton  four.  John  Adams,  eight  years  out  of  office, 
was  living  quietly  at  Quincy  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
in  full  vigor  of  mind,  and  painfully  impressed  with  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen.  With  his  retirement  from 
the  Executive  chair,  in  1801,  the  Federalist  pai’ty  had 
surrendered  the  reins  of  government,  never  to  resume 
them.  For  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  had  shaped  the  destinies  of  this  new  continent  with¬ 
out  successful  interference.  They  had  made  enormous 
sacrifices  for  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  carried 
through  the  war  against  tremendous  odds.  They  had 
conceived  and  set  in  motion  a  new  mechanism  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  a  century  has  shown  to  be  the  most  perfect 
ever  struck  out,  at  a  stroke,  by  the  mind  of  man,  and 
which  we  confidently  hope  another  century  will  prove  to 
be  the  successful  model  for  all  the  world.  But  whether 
it  be  true  that  no  class  of  men  is  strong-headed  enough 
not  to  be  intoxicated  with  power,  or  whether  it  argues 
merely  that  parties,  like  systems,  states  and  men,  have 
their  periods  of  growth,  culmination  and  decline,  explain  it 
as  you  will,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  the  accession  of  Jefferson 
and  the  anti-Federal  party  to  supreme  power  in  the 
government,  in  1801,  to  the  successful  close  of  the  war  of 
1812,  when  it  expired,  the  Federalist  party  of  the  country, 
largely  under  the  leadership  and  control  of  the  Essex 
Junto,  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  acts  and  a  course  of 
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policy,  suicidal  as  to  itself,  and,  so  for  as  we  can  judge, 
pi'ejudicial  to  the  general  peace  and  well-being  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  onl^^  to  be  spoken  of  with  regret.  At  this  distance 
of  time,  when  events  have  dissipated  its  fears  and  re¬ 
futed  its  delusive  reasonings,  who  can  think  without  a 
shudder  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  those  fifteen  years  of  most  momentous  portent,  had 
there  been  wanting  leading  spirits  outside  its  ranks  and 
beyond  the  influence  of  its  illusions,  capable  of  taking  up 
and  carrying  forward  the  work  it  had  so  well  begun,  and 
in  which  it  had  so  signally  faltered  !  These  are  strong 
words.  They  are  not  lightly  to  be  applied  to  men  of  such 
eminence  and  virtue. 

The  Federalists  of  New  England  were  no  every-day 
adventurers  in  political  life.  They  were  honest,  they 
were  intelligent,  they  were  public  spirited,  they  were 
brave.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  they  had  put  all 
they  had  at  stake, — life,  property,  reputation,  the  standing 
and  safety  of  their  families, — for  what  they  thought  to  be 
the  true  interests  of  the  country.  They  possessed,  in  the 
main,  the  wealth,  the  education,  the  will-power,  the  social 
precedence  of  their  section.  Officers  in  the  war,  com¬ 
manding  their  own  fellow-citizens  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  or  on  the  slippery  gun-decks  of  privateersmen  and 
men  of- war;  ship-masters  or  ship-owners  who  had  been 
ship-masters,  in  peace,  accustomed  to  command  their  own 
townsmen  and  neighbors  from  the  quarter  deck,  and  to 
exact  even  then  an  obedience  as  prompt  and  unhesitating 
as  it  was  absolute ;  accustomed  as  well  to  control  every 
avenue  to  employment,  wealth,  social  and  commercial 
preferment ;  it  was  not  strange  that  in  brave  old  Essex, 
rich,  populous,  powerful,  maritime,  with  her  five  great 
centres  of  trade  at  the  growing  seaports  of  Newburyport, 
Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Beverly  and  Salem,  furnishing 
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the  agriculture  of  the  county,  for  there  were  then  no  fac¬ 
tory  villages  to  be  fed,  with  convenient  markets  for  its 
products,  and  accessible  warehouses  of  every  imported 
luxury, — it  was  not  strange  that  in  brave  old  Essex  this 
well-equipped  patrician  class  should  cling  tenaciously  to 
its  prestige  and  yield  more  slowly  than  elsewhei*e  the  def¬ 
erence  it  had  learned  to  love.  Defection  from  its  ranks 
was  regarded  as  little  better  than  treason,  and  was  met, 
as  a  personal  affront,  with  the  too  ready  weapons  of  social 
ostracism  and  political  death.  Its  ideas  of  personal  author¬ 
ity  had  been  learned  in  a  school  the  most  absolute  on  earth. 
Its  ideas  of  law  and  civil  polity  were  derived  from  the 
study  of  English  precedent,  and  English  society,  a  school 
in  which  liberty  and  equality  were  not  more  sacred  than 
caste,  and  the  true  basis  of  government  was  held  to  be 
force  and  not  public  opinion. 

The  Embargo  had  been  in  operation  about  one  year  at 
the  date  of  the  Topsfield  caucus  of  1808.  It  wa^  a 
measure  for  keeping  at  home  all  the  shipping  of  our  ports 
during  the  dangerous  and  uncertain  period  of  Napoleonic 
commotion.  It  fell  with  terrible  severity  upon  Essex 
County.  I  shall  not  tax  you  with  a  discussion  of  its 
policy.  It  was  denounced,  like  every  act  of  Jefferson’s 
administration,  as  in  the  interest  of  France.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  of  Newburyport  thought  the  ''people  of  this 
country  corrupted;  already  iii  a  state  of  voluntary  subju¬ 
gation  to  France,  and  ready  to  join  an  army  of  Bonaparte, 
if  he  should  send  one  here,  to  subdue  themselves. 
The  only  protection  of  our  liberties  is  the  British  Navy.” 
In  this  view,  expressed  May  10,  1808,  to  one  of  our  United 
States  Senators,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federalists  as  a  renegade  and  apostate 
for  supporting  the  Embargo,  the  Chief  Justice  had  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
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Federalist  leaders  and,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
a  personage  second  only  to  Washington  in  national  con¬ 
sideration.  Hamilton  had  disliked  the  form  of  government, 
and  proposed  a  Senate  chosen  for  life  and  a  President  for 
life,  with  his  head  on  the  coinage,  and  with  the  power  of 
appointing  State  Governors,  they  to  have  a  veto  absolute ; 
President  and  Senate  to  be  chosen  by  the  property-holdei’s 
of  the  country.  But  he  had  nevertheless  honestly  accepted 
the  constitution  as  the  best  attainable  result  and  done  very 
conspicuous  service  in  securing  its  adoption.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1802,  he  wrote :  "perhaps  no  man  in  the  United 
States  has  sacrificed  or  done  more  for  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  than  myself,  from  the  very  beginning.  I  am 
still  laboring  to  prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric.”  His 
remedy  was  the  "inci’ease  of  centralization  by  every 
means,”  and  among  others  the  subdivision  of  the  States 
"as  soon  as  practicable”  and  the  promoting  of  "institutions 
of  a  charitable  and  useful  character  in  the  management  of 
Federalists.”  In  his  last  letter  before  receiving  Burr’s 
fatal  bullet,  July,  1804,  he  condemns  the  proposal  for  a 
"dismemberment  of  our  empire,”  as  administering  "no 
relief  to  our  real  disease,  which  is  democracy,  the  poison 
of  which,”  etc.  But  in  1798  he  had  written  to  Washington  : 
"It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  powerful  faction 
which  has  for  years  opposed  the  Government  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  every  length  with  France.  I  am  sincere  in 
declaring  my  full  conviction,  as  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  observation,  that  they  are  ready  to  new  model 
our  constitution  under  the  influence  or  coercion  of  France  ; 
to  join  with  her  a  perpetual  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  to  give  her  a  monopoly  of  our  trade  by 
peculiar  and  exclusive  privileges.  This  would  be  in 
substance  to  make  this  country  a  province  of  France. 
Neither  do  I  doubt  that  her  standard,  displayed  in  this 
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country,  would  be  directly  or  indirectly  seconded  by  them 
in  pursuance  of  the  project  I  have  mentioned.” 

Fisher  Ames,  who  was  the  clarion-voice  as  Hamilton 
had  been  the  sword-arm  of  Federalism,  declared  himself 
in  no  more  equivocal  terms.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1808.  He  wrote  to  Josiah  Quincy, 
in  Feb.,  1806,  "In  case  Europe  accepts  peace  and  chains, 
we  of  the  United  States  are  ripe  and  rotten  for  servitude 
and  tribute.  Bonaparte  would  have  no  need  to  pull  trig¬ 
ger.  Disguise  the  name  and  we  shall  furnish  our  quota 
as  cheerfully  as  Italy  or  Spsiin.  If  Burr  goes,  and  finds 
Bonaparte  triumphant,  Jefferson  has  a  master,  and  the 
United  States  a  prefect.  I  have  long  thought  a  democracy 
incapable  of  liberty.  It  seems  now  almost  impossible 
that  we  should  long  enjoy  the  honor  and  happiness  of  a 
tyrant  of  our  own.”  And  again,  in  December,  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Quincy,  "Let  us  be  just  to  this 
man.  Is  he  not  a  very  good  chief  for  us?  Would  any 
man,  who  was  free  from  the  lowest  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  lowest  mob,  manage  our  affairs  with  success? 
Our  nation  must  act  out  its  character,  or  rather  act  with¬ 
out  one,  till  forty  years  of  adversity  have  taught  those 
who  can  learn  and  exterminated  those  who  will  not.” 
To  Timothy  Pickering,  he  wrote,  in  February,  1806, 
"After  England’s  fall,  ours  would  not  cost  Bonaparte  a 
blow ;  we  are  prostrate  already  and  of  all  men  on  earth 
the  fittest  to  be  slaves.”  And  again,  in  March,  he 
speaks  of  the  administration  as  "ordinary  knaves,  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  situation  to  do  more  than  ordinary 
mischief  .  .  .  Our  disease  is  democracy.  It  is  not 
the  skin  that  festers.  Our  very  bones  are  carious  and 
their  marrov/  blackens  with  gangrene.  Which  rogues 
shall  be  first  is  of  no  moment :  our  republicanism  must 
die  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  why  shall  we  care  what 
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sexton  happens  to  be  in  office  at  oiir  funeral?  .  .  . 

Our  country,  as  you  know,  is  destined  to  the  grasp  of  all 
its  vice  and  ambition,  the  ambition  of  its  low  tyrants.” 
And  again,  in  Januai-y,  1807,  "a  republic  tends  irresistibly 
towards  licentiousness,  and  a  licentious  republic,  or  de¬ 
mocracy,  is  of  all  governments  that  very  one  in  which  the 
wise  and  good  are  most  completely  reduced  to  impotence.” 
And  in  February,  1807,  "we  should  take  monarchy,  des¬ 
potism,  fetters  and  ignominy  better  than  any  people,  not 
excepting  the  Dutch,  that  Bonaparte  has  yet  conquered.” 

Reckless  and  incendiary  language  like  this,  coming 
from  the  natural  leaders  of  society,  may  find  much  in  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  ot  the  times  to  palliate  and 
excuse  it,  but  nothing  to  justify  it.  If  it  be  claimed  that 
it  was  only  rhetorical  extravagance,  justified  by  the  faulty 
fashion  of  the  day,  I  answer  that  the  men  who  used  it 
were  the  men  who  set  the  fashion  of  the  day.  If  it 
he  asserted  that  they  meant  less  than  they  said  and 
only  indulged  these  gloomy  vaticinations  among  them¬ 
selves,  let  the  apologist  who  cares  to  impugn  their 
sincerity,  which  I  do  not,  search  their  written  and  spoken 
expressions  at  this  period  for  a  ray  of  hope,  and  he  will 
search  in  vain.  They  honestly  believed  their  country  to 
be  irretrievably  doomed.  Their  sufierings  were  unfeigned, 
their  agonies  were  real ;  and  the  very  bitterness  of  their 
lamentation  is  a  measure  of  their  inadequacy  for  the  crisis 
to  which  their  own  labors  and  sacrifices  had  so  greatly 
contributed. 

To  the  thorough-going  Federalist,  the  great  national 
party,  which,  in  1800,  wrested  the  general  government 
from  his  grasp  and  administered  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  never  anything  but  the  "opposition  faction,” 
and  to  the  arrogance  of  calling  his  own  the  American 
party,  he  added  that  of  designating  his  opponents  some- 
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times  as  Jacobins,  sometimes  as  the  French  faction,  and 
sometimes  as  the  Tories.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  supporters  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  used 
terms  as  violent  and  coarse,  for  the  Federalists  set  up 
claims  which  estopped  them  from  pleading  this  excuse.  In 
his  speech  in  Congress,  which  called  forth  the  savage  rebuke 
of  Henry  Clay,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  is  reported  as 
saying  of  the  Federalists  of  New  England  that  they  com¬ 
prised  "almost  all  the  moral  sense  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
intelligence”  of  that  section.  They  habitually  spoke  of 
themselves  in  their  familiar  intercourse  and  letters,  as  "the 
wise  and  good,”  and  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  life  of  George  Cabot,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted, 
[p.  508]  says  that  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  claimed  for 
the  Hartford  Convention  that  it  "represented  all  the  vir¬ 
tue  and  intelligence  of  New  England.”  Phrases  which 
are  the  mere  ebullition  of  passion  may  mislead  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  men  who  utter  them,  but  unfortunately  the 
Federalists  of  New  England  have  not  left  us  in  doubt  as 
to  their  real  feelings.  They  had  been  the  petted  sons  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  ;  they  were  the  spoiled  children 
of  the  risen  Republic  ;  or  rather  they  were  like  the  doating, 
autocratic  father  w'ho  seems  to  himself  to  own.  the  child 
he  has  loved  and  reared,  and  comes  to  hate  because  he 
can  no  longer  control  his  offspring.  They  had  totally 
misconceived  the  genius  of  the  nation  they  had  done  so 
much  to  create.  They  had  failed  to  perceive  the  extent 
to  which,  in  throwing  off  British  authority,  we  had  thrown 
off  British  ideas.  The  tendencies  they  denounced  as 
French  were  in  a  large  measure  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
progressive  modern  Europe,  which  they  would  have  found 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  incorrigible  in  Franklin,  had  he 
lived  longer,  as  in  Jefferson.  The  particular  measure, 
the  Embargo,  upon  which  they  exhausted  the  vocabulary 
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of  vituperation,  as  being  sectional  in  its  scope,  futile,  and 
ruinous  to  commerce,  had  the  support,  among  others,  of 
William  Gray,  a  lifelong  Federalist,  who  owned  at  that 
time  about  one  quarter  part  of  the  tonnage  of  Salem,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ship-owner  in  the 
Union.  The  propositions  of  international  law  which  they 
chose  to  regard  as  too  preposterous  for  discussion  had 
the  support  of  Judge  Story,  then  our  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  soon  after  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  Union.  The  Administration  organ 
of  this  county,  the  Essex  Register,  against  which  nothing 
was  too  envenomed  or  extravagant  to  be  uttered,  was  avow¬ 
edly  conducted  at  that  time  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Dr.  Bentley.  Denouncing  these  men,  and  Gerry  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  and  the  Crowninshields  of  Salem,  and  others  of 
equal  sense  and  spirit,  as  political  knaves  and  fools,  was 
a  desperate  resource,  and  when  coupled  with  declarations 
of  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the  people,  in  popular  ideas 
of  government,  and  even  in  the  Constitution  they  them¬ 
selves  had  helped  to  establish,  the  policy  was  suicidal. 
There  could  be  but  one  possible  issue  of  it  all,  and  thus, 
in  a  frenzy  of  vituperation,  which  its  leaders,  where  they 
did  not  fan  the  flame,  were  unable  to  check,  expired  the 
closing  efforts  of  which  the  Topsfield  Caucus  was  one  and 
the  Hartford  Convention  the  last,  to  restore  the  Federalist 
party  to  national  importance.  The  deservedly  great  pres¬ 
tige  of  such  men  as  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  John  Lowell  of 
Newburyport,  Nathan  Dane,  George  Cabot  and  Israel 
Thorndike  of  Beverly,  and  Timothy  Pickering  of  Wen- 
ham,  was  not  enough  to  save  it,  although  they  threw  their 
weight  without  reserve  into  the  scale.  Of  course  they 
differed  among  themselves.  Pickering  and  Parsons, 
Thorndike  and  Lowell,  were  the  more  aggressive ;  Dane 
and  Cabot  more  cautious  and  uncertain.  While  Picker- 
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iiig,  who  wtis  the  chosen  biographer  of  Hamilton,  wrote 
in  1804,  "I  do  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  a  long 
continued  Union.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  prudence 
should  sufter  the  connection  to  continue  much  longer.  A 
Northern  Confederacy  would  unite  congenial  characters 
and  present  a  fairer  prospect  of  public  happiness,  while 
the  Southern  States,  having  a  similarity  of  habits,  might 
be  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way”:  — 
And  while  Col.  Pickering  declared  himself  at  times  ready 
for  action,  such  as  detaining  the  revenues  for  state  uses, 
and  an  independent  system  of  state  defences,  "for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  foreign  enemy  and  the  still  greater  evil  in 
prospect,  domestic  tyranny ;  ”  Cabot,  the  chosen  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Ames,  "the  keeper,”  Ames  called  him,  of  his 
"conscience  and  judgment,”  and  President  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  landed 
gentry  and  governing  class  would  afford  some  relief,  and 
that  no  one  ought  to  vote  who  had  not  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  real  property,  was  generally  despondent  and 
inclined  to  hold  "the  evil — the  radical  evil — to  be  inherent 
in  the  Government  itself,  in  Democracy,  and  therefore  in¬ 
curable  ;”  and  to  think  "the  temporary  preservation  of 
the  State  hardly  worth  the  effort.” 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  at  this  formative 
period  of  the  Republic,  while  the  elements  were  consoli¬ 
dating  into  a  body  politic  without  precedent  in  history, 
there  were  those  among  the  framers  of  the  Government, 
brave  beyond  dispute  and  honored  among  their  peers,  who 
stood  appalled,  like  Frankenstein,  before  the  stupendous 
mechanism  they  had  contrived  and  set  in  motion,  and  who 
would  willingly  have  unmade  what  their  hands  had  builded. 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  it  was  that  the  action  of 
a  few  representative  men  of  Essex  County,  and  convened 
at  Topsfield  Hotel,  seventy-four  years  ago,  possessed  an 
interest  throughout  the  country. 


